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GREETINGS FROM OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


the members of the American Association of University Women. The request that I allow 

my name to be used as possible president, came like a ‘‘bolt from the blue,” a surprise from 
which I have not yet entirely recovered. I can only hope that the assent, “for a limited period”’ 
will not give to the Association a chance to repent at leisure! 

I welcome the opportunity to tell you how much I am anticipating my work with you all. 
The American Association is such a far-flung line, representing so many sections of the country, 
so many and such varying interests that coming into contact with one another is in itself an 
education. I sometimes wonder whether we fully realize how much this may mean for the future. 
It is important to keep our sectional individuality but equally important to maintain our sense of 
unity as a nation, and no group in the national life has a wider opportunity for helping to promote 
and develop this unity in diversity. Our contacts are varied, our insight should be keener and 
our sympathies broader because we are educated women. It would be interesting to call the 
roll of this membership and have pictured before us the differences represented. Graduates of 
colleges and universities; women trained in the liberal arts and in vocations; lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, ministers, business women, social workers, editors, poets, novelists, scholars, scientists, 
investigators and—leading all the rest, teachers and home makers. What an army of potential 
force is there! Nothing is impossible to such a power. 

It is this potential power in the highest interpretation of the word that gives inspiration to the 
work itself. The Association has accomplished a great deal since it became a national organiza- 
tion, an accomplishment upon which every member must look with pride. But looking backward 
is not our slogan. What has been done is valuable chiefly as a spur to what we may do, ard do all 
the better because of the experience gained. An educational organization has an almost un- 
limited field today. How far we should attempt to cultivate that field is a question demanding 
the thoughtful consideration of its members. 

No stronger appeal is possible than that which the Association makes through its membership 
in the International Federation of University Women. The problem of the century is the inter- 
national problem and upon us who are members of this Association there rests a double respon- 
sibility for the solving of that problem, a responsibilty first because we are women and second, 
because we are educated women. ‘Getting together” has proved one of the most practical ways 
of solving difficulties. Every thoughtful student from another country is an asset for inter- 
national understanding and sympathy and good will. International fellowships, making possible 
a wider interchange of students help to a better understanding not only of individuals but also 
of the countries from which they come and to which they go. 

At the close of an administration the mood may be one of assurance. At the beginning it is a 
mood rather of hope! The element of assurance in the hope comes from a knowledge of what 
you have done under inspiring leadership and my faith in you that you will “stand by.” 


Nase Ghernel 


I: IS an unexpected pleasure, this opportunity to send official as well as personal greeting to 





COLLEGE WIVES WHO WORK 


ANNE Byrp KENNON 


RGUMENTS for and against women working 

after marriage are prevalent in current news- 
papers and magazines, and the same theme is the 
basis for many modern novels and sociological books. 
During the past month a newspaper article had the 
following headline, ‘‘Bernard Shaw Believes Married 
Women the Best Teachers’’; the Survey devoted an 
entire number to ‘“Woman’s Place’; Harpers 
Monthly had an article, ‘What About the Children” ; 
and Mrs. Alice Beal Parsons’ new book, ‘‘Women’s 
Dilemma” appeared. While discussion rages this 
way and that, here and there wives are quietly 
combining homes and occupations and apparently 
making good jobs of both. As an executive with 
four children has remarked, “I have often thought 
of bursting into print when I read so much on the 
problem that seems so ‘dumb,’ but after all we 
working people do not have much time.” 

To see how and under what conditions married 
women carry on professional work, the Research 
Department of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, of Boston, obtained reports from 
interested alumnae of Radcliffe College, Boston 
University, Simmons College, and from a group of 
women representing various colleges in the Boston 
Branch of the American Association of University 
Women.! Thirty-three per cent, or 3,833, of the 
11,474 graduates studied, are married and 12 per 
cent of these wives work. ‘Two hundred and forty- 
three have contributed their practical experiences 
to this study. The combined stories of these aver- 
age college graduates may throw more light on 
the perplexing problems of working wives than 
individual opinions as told in the magazines. Even 
the experiences of the hundred women whose stories 
are told so well in ‘Marriage and Careers,” lately 
published by the Bureau of Vocational Information, 
have less significance since the group was selected 
because of conspicuous success in their combined 
careers. 


1 This study could not have been made without the inter- 
ested codperation of the women who contributed their 
experiences to the undertaking. To them as well as to Miss 
Lucy. O’Meara and Miss Priscilla Gough of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Dean Lucy Jenkins Franklin and Miss Inez J. Hanscom 
of Boston University, Miss Margaret Grimshaw and Miss 
Alice F. Blood of Simmons College, and Miss Mary H. 
Tolman, Chairman of the Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Boston Branch of the American Association of 
University Women, the writer owes much appreciation and 
thanks. 


The following pages consider two hundred and 
forty-three wives, their education and experience, 
their vocations, their earnings, their family groups, 
their homes and the amount of household assistance 
needed to run these homes. A comparison is made 
also with a similar but unmarried group. 


EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


TABLE 1.—Amount of education of 243 wives who are gradu- 
ates of colleges and gainfully employed 


WOMEN 
EDUCATION 


| Number ; Percent 





243 


A. B. degree or equivalent 

Advanced work; no advanced degree. . 
M. A. degree or equivalent.... 

WON 6 ae venwns 





TABLE 2.—Number of years between graduation from college 
and marriage, of 243 wives who are employed 


| 
| 


WOMEN 
MARRIED 


| Number | Percent 





243 


Less than 5 years after graduation. ... 97 
5 years and less than 10 years......... | 71 
10 years and less than 15 years 

15 years and less than 20 years 

20 years and less than 30 years........ 

31 years 

No information 


| 
Before graduation......... | sl 
| 


All of these working wives are college graduates 
who received their degrees within the years 1883 and 
1926. Slightly more than half have at least one 
year’s training beyond the A.B. degree. It is 
interesting to note 21 with M.D., 16 with Ph.D., 
and 7 with LL.B., degrees. With the exception 
of 11, who married before graduation, all had work- 
ing experience previous to their marriage. Although 
the length of this practical work varies from one to 
thirty years, three-fourths of the group had less 
than ten years’ experience before marriage. 
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PRESENT EMPLOYMENT, Hours AND LOCATION OF 
Work 


These women engage in seventeen occupations, 
with education claiming about one-third of the 


TABLE 3.—Married women, graduates of Radcliffe College, 
Boston University, Simmons College, and members of the 
Boston Branch of the A. A. U.W., who are gainfully em- 
ployed, distributed by types of positions held and weekly 
hours of employment 


TSU EEUU EE 
NUMBER OF WOMEN REPORTING 


SPECIFIED POSITIONS AND STATED 


ou 0 S 
POSITION HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 





Occa-| Few | 20-28 | Full- 
Total sional | hours | hours| time 











EE OER 243 | 35 | 39 | 23 | 146 
Ms ies cigs sibs aide SOS 4 1 3 
NE iecaté wicdinean adds 28 4 2 22 
os chivesuwnisades ae 14 2 12 
 iciudcccenssewscas 4| 2 2 
Cree 87 | 10}; 16 | 13 48 
Administrative............. 10 10 
College Teaching............ 23; 1 7 3 12 
Secondary Teaching........ 38 | 3 4 8 23 
Miscellaneous?.............. 16| 6 5 2 3 
Home Economics’............ 5 2 3 
i i ic @ipilalia weal 1 1 
ae reer ee 7 7 
Lecture...... 6; 5 1 
cain ccd uk ss watched 9; 1 1 7 
peice eet eed 20; 1 3 16 
ein eiatncesnehen ae 2 1 
a eal cue ics Dass eihcied 4) 1 3 | 
Religious education............ 2 1 1 
 ibtcdcwkhedenddanae Nt Ae : 4 11 
Social Service................ 11 11 
Te 14 6 2 4 


1 Business includes,—4 office managers, 4 bookkeepers, 
5 clerical workers, 2 in factory work, 2 advertisers, 2 pub- 
licity directors of welfare agencies, 3 shop keepers, and one 
each assistant educational director in a store, owner candy 
business, manager of teachers’ agency, chemist, insurance 
salesman, public stenographer. 

? Includes 8 tutors, 3 directors of camps, 2 substitute 
teachers, 2 secretaries for educational associations, 1 speech 
defect supervisor. 

? Includes a dressmaker, a dress designer, the president 
and manager of a tea room, a hospital dietitian, and the 
manager of a school lunch room. 

‘ Includes 4 physiotherapists. 

* Includes research in agriculture, biology, chemistry, 
etymology, medicine, social sciences and physics. 

* Includes fourteen independent writers, and others do- 
ing newspaper, magazine and scenario writing. 


group, business and secretarial work one-sixth. 
Writing, medicine, research, social service, library 


and law work follow in the order named. (Table 3.) 
Teachers of secondary schools are the largest 
educational group, yet almost an equal number are 
in college teaching or administrative work. 

One hundred and forty-six women, or three-fifths 
of the number, are engaged full-time, the other two- 
fifths part-time, in work ranging from occasional 
hours to half-days. ‘Occasional’ is used to indicate 
irregular hours, perhaps a few one week and none 
the next or seasonal employment; while “a few 
hours” range from one to twelve a week, differing 
from occasional as the time is given regularly. The 
“20-28” hour group are those working half-time. 
A few teachers, who are probably employed full- 
time but state only actual teaching hours, are 
included here. College teachers, with one or two 
classes, tutors, artists and writers are in the ma- 
jority among the part-time workers. These pro- 
fessions apparently can be carried on satisfactorily 
in short or irregular periods. A former dean of 
women has four children; she tried full-time teach- 
ing, but has given it up for part-time writing. She 
clearly states her reasons thus: “I have never been 
able to organize to meet emergencies (sickness of 
children, et cetera) satisfactorily without too elabo- 
rate a permanent set up.” 

The companionship and stimulus of work with 
their husbands are mentioned with satisfaction by 
forty-seven women. Ten find this association 
possible in college teaching, five in high school 
teaching, eight in medicine, three in law, and several 
in business. Some women in this number have so 
successfully established themselves in their chosen 
work that their husbands are helping them rather 
than pursue other lines of endeavor. 

Although these married women are widely dis- 
tributed through the United States, 55 per cent are 
in or near large cities, where professional opportuni- 
ties are more readily found. 


EARNINGS 


One-fifth of the 179 wives stating their salaries 
earn less than a thousand dollars a year. As was 
suggested in the replies, the amounts do not represent 
earning capacity. Many are doing part-time work. 
Others have given up positions for which they were 
trained and have accepted work which combines 
more readily with household duties: thus a labora- 
tory technician now does medical translating. 
Others have been compelled to take lesser positions 
in changing localities: for example, a full professor 
has become since her marriage a reader in a college 
where her husband teaches. Of the 179 women who 
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reported their earnings, 67 per cent or-over two- 
thirds receive from $1000 to $3000, the range of 
salaries one would expect professional women to 
secure. Eighty-one are full-time workers without 
children and their model salary is between $1500 
and $2000. Thirty-six are part-time workers with 
children and the majority of these earn less than 
$500. (Table 4.) 


TABLE 4.—Earnings of 179 wives who are college graduates, 
distributed by amount of employment and children 


WOMEN 


Total 


Part-time | Full-time 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FARNINGS 


iildren | 
vildren | 


dren 


| Noe 


| Number 


| Children 


Noc 
| Chil 


MI ns cas Sabine Ata 





‘> 
eo 
wo 
a 
Go 
—_ 
w 
_ 


$100 to $500.............] 
$500 to $1,000........... 
$1,000 to $1,500........... 
$1,500 to $2,000........... 
2,000 to $2,500........... 
2,500 to $3,000........... 
$3,000 to $3,500...........) 
$3,500 to $4,000...........) 
$4,000 to $4,500........... 
$4,500 to $5,000........... 
$5,000 to $5,500.......... 
$5,500 to $6,000...........] 
$7,000 to $7,500...........| 
$9,000 to $9,500........... 
ie ieakaae seas 


a 


9.0 | 


oo 


26.0 | 
16.0 | 
9.0 | 
4.0 

2.0 | 
1.0 | 
0.6 | 
2.0 | 
0.6 | 
0.6 | 
0.6 | 
0.6 


— 
oO 








— = = = PKS LS CO 


The earnings of the husbands have no apparent 
relation to the earnings of their wives. ‘The ma- 
jority of the seventy-six reporting earn between 
$2,000 and $6,000, the usual incomes for professional 
men. 


FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Over half or one hundred and thirty-nine of these 
gainfully employed wives have no children. The 
one hundred and four families with children range 
in size from one child in forty-two families to seven 
in one family. The average for the group is 2.21 
children per family. In three recent studies of the 
size of families from which college students come, 
the average numbers of children per family were 
found to be 3.35, 3.66 and 4.32.2. Thus these work- 


2R. E. Barber and E. A. Ross, No. 10, University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Social Sciences and History, Madison, 
1924. 
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ing wives have fewer children than other mothers of 
their class. 

That the question of combining marriage, home 
and children is an individual one is brought out 
clearly in the replies of the mothers. One who must 
earn feels, ‘“This is not a satisfactory way of living. 
It is detrimental to my little girl. However, we 
manage better since she is in school.” <A teacher 
with three children says, “It is necessary that the 
children go to Washington to school. I do not like 
to have them go and come alone, or eat their lunches 
on the school playground. I teach in the school 
which they attend and am in consequence able to 
be with them going and coming and for lunches.” 
A psychologist, who has two children, believes, 
“that the chief requirements for successfully running 
a job, a home and a family are, first, that there 
should be enough money somewhere to provide for 
the extra comfort necessary, if a woman is to do her 
job well; and, second, that the husband should not 
only be cordial about his wife’s work but should take 
as much care of the children as the wife.”’ 

The mother of four children, aged from one to 
ten, has supervised the school lunch rooms of a city 
for thirteen years. She explains that her first duty 
was to satisfy her husband’s scruples and then to 
make suitable household arrangements. She adds, 
“T realize that there are many positions which I 
could not hold, for I can drive home at any time and 
see if things are going smoothly. My husband’s 
employment and mine coincide, so that we have the 
long summer vacations together and take the family 
to the country.” 

There are twenty-five mothers, eight fathers, four 
cousins, two aunts, and ten sisters living in the 
families of these employed women. In only five 
families do the mothers take charge of the house- 
keeping, and in three families. the mothers own and 
run the homes and the daughters with their hus- 
bands live with them. 

Only a few homes were visited so this study can 
not answer the question, ‘“‘Have these women created 
pleasant home atmospheres?” However, informa- 
tion was obtained about the types of houses and the 
amounts of assistance necessary to run the houses. 
Although wives who work are popularly believed to 
do so in order to escape the drudgery of housework, 
only 10 per cent of these college wives live in hotels, 


S. J. Holmes, “Size of College Students’ Families (Cal.),” 
Journal of Heredity, October, 1924. 

W.S. Thompson, ‘‘The Size of Families from which Col- 
lege Students Come,” Journal of American Statistical 
Association, December, 1925. 
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boarding houses or institutions; while 29 per cent 
live in apartments with the accompanying responsi- 
bility for cooking and cleaning. Sixty-one per cent 
live in separate houses, with the additional cares 
due to the up-keep of yards, porches and furnaces. 
That 61 per cent live in separate houses is still more 
surprising when one recalls the fact that over half 
live in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Washington. 

Two opposite points of view in regard to homes 
are presented,—one by the woman who says, “We 
have recently bought a home and I find it much 
more simple to care for a single house than a small 
apartment’’—the other, who boards, remarks, “I 
have seldom done any housekeeping, preferring 
office work. My husband is unwilling that I should 
hold two jobs at once.” 

Thirty-two per cent of these working wives employ 
from one to four maids, with one maid in the ma- 
jority of homes. ‘Thirty-nine per cent have part- 
time assistants (who vary from someone regularly 
for half days, to a laundry-cleaning woman once a 
week), and 29 per cent do all their own work. One 
woman with a full-time maid and two part-time 
helpers, writes, “I have a Swedish woman, unusually 
competent, who handles the whole house, even to 
paying the washwoman. I also have a seamstress 
four times a year.’”’ Another expresses her reasons 
for earning thus: ‘I never had steady kitchen help 
until I earned; now with part-time work I can.” 
One mother with a small daughter, a full-time house- 
keeper and a teaching job, says, “I am less tired at 
my daughter’s bed-time than when I was at home 
getting and clearing away the evening meal.’’ 
Another mother with three children reports, ‘It 
was not my intention to return to business life, but 
the doctor recommended six months complete 
rest,—the nearest approach I could make to it was 
to get someone to help with my housework and to do 
this I had to earn some money.” In the group with 
part-time help five have mothers living with them 
to take all the household responsibilities. One who 
has a cleaning woman says, ‘I do most of my own 
work,—washing machine and everything to do 
with,—do most of the sewing for my little girl and 
myself; have two dinners out a week. My hus- 
band is very helpful.’ ‘We prefer a car to a maid,” 
is the very frank statement of a childless woman 
who works full-time and employs no help. 

One professor, who has a woman come to get 
dinner every evening says, “I cannot do both my 
housework and college work and entertain and 
remain sweet tempered.” Another woman, whose 
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two young sisters live with her, employs no help. 
They divide the housework, but she finds, ‘“My big 
problem is food. To prepare meals with all the 
things necessary to please every taste and vary the 
menus, is a task when the only time one has is at 
night and week ends. I do feel the home economics 
departments of colleges and magazines could do 
a great deal in helping the woman who keeps 
house and is employed. I read all the literature I 
can that will suggest ‘short cuts’, but I find little 
material.”’ 

The employed women fall into two groups,—often 
overlapping,—(1) those working from financial 
necessity, and (2) those actuated by a desire to use 
their abilities. In the first group are young women 
who help earn the family incomes when first married; 
their husbands are studying or are beginning at low 
salaries, or they want to save for homes. As one 
young woman puts it, “The question is simple 
enough without children. I do not plan to continue 
work indefinitely.”” Also in this group are women 
whose husbands’ salaries are not enough for the 
pressing demands of families. Some of them are 
able to adapt their work to the changing needs of 
the home: thus one mother who had evening work 
when her children were very small and her husband 
ill, changed to day work when her children were in 
school. Others work under terrific strain and loss 
of the amenities of home life. One of these reports 
that she rises in the morning, bathes and dresses 
the two babies, gives them their breakfast and 
leaves by eight o’clock, when the nurse arrives. 
The mother gets her breakfast in town, teaches all 
day, eats supper in town and returns by seven to 
find the nurse with her wraps on ready to leave. 

In the second group are young women with their 
eyes on careers; women with small children, who can 
afford to pay for highly-trained household assistants 
and send their children to expensive experimental 
schools; or those who have developed some work 
which includes the children, as two mothers who 
have nursery schools in their homes; those who 
believe “that as long as a married woman has no 
children, she owes it to everyone concerned to do 
something outside her home’’; and a group of older 
women, whose children are either grown or growing 
up, who fortunately have kept in contact with their 
professions. One in this last group is the mother of 
six children and a teacher in the music department of 
a college; she says, ‘‘I enjoy teaching music and I am 
not a brilliant success as a housekeeper. I have an 
excellent Bohemian woman to do the cleaning and 
cooking. I think perhaps the children enjoy my 
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music more than they would enjoy me, if I had let 
my music slip and devoted myself mainly to house- 
keeping.” 

There are probably among the married women, 
who are not working, many who feel, as one ex- 
presses it, ‘that a husband who is doing important, 
well-paid work, needs a restful, quiet home, with a 
wife in it who has a feeling of leisure. Even my 
small job demanded my time and strength at many 
moments.”’ Another wife who is kept busy with 
home duties says, ““My teaching was a job not a 
career, but it was a source of much (financial and 
otherwise) profit and pleasure. My difficulty was 
that the modest social life of the family suffered. 
I had adequate domestic service for my household 
and my child but after the day’s teaching was over, 
and the duties which were particularly mother’s were 
completed, I was ready to read the Boston Transcript 
and go to bed. Whereas my husband wished to 
have his friends for dinner, to go out to play bridge 
or to the theatre. Naturally, he felt that marriage 
and a teaching job required more energy than I 
could afford to give.” 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT COLLEGE 
GROUPS 

Approximately one in six of the Radcliffe married 
graduates are working, compared with one in ten 
from Boston University and one in twelve from 
Simmons College. 

The occupations chosen by the married graduates 
of Boston University show interesting variations 
from those followed by a group of Radcliffe’s work- 
ing wives. Almost half of the Radcliffe women are 
engaged in educational work, one in six in writing, 
and one in nineteen in medicine; yet less than one- 
third of the Boston University wives are in educa- 
tion work, one in fifteen in writing, and one in 
three in medicine or law. While among Simmons 
College independent wives, one-fourth are in secre- 
tarial and almost one-fourth in educational work, 
with library work next in numerical importance. 

The presence of children in the family is closely 
related to the amount of time the Radcliffe 
mothers give to their work, for 68 per cent of those 
with children work part-time. In the Boston 
University group, the ages of the children seem to 
determine the hours given to outside activities, for 
more than half the families where the mother works 
full-time have no children under eighteen, while 
almost three-fourths of the mothers employed part- 
time have children under eighteen. Simmons 
awarding its first degree in 1906 has a comparatively 


young group of graduates, with over three-fourths 
of those who work under thirty years of age and 
only one in five of them have children. 


CAREERS OF MARRIED WOMEN VERSUS CAREERS OF 
SINGLE WoMEN 


Does marriage retard women in their careers? 
To answer this question communications from the 


TABLE 5.—Amount of education of 135 single women who are 
college graduates and employed 


WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


| Number | Per cent 


Total | 100.0 


A.B. degree | 85. 
Advanced work, no advanced degree. | ; 
M.A. degree 24. 
Ph.D. degree 
L.L.B. degree 
M.D. degree 


TaBLeE 6.—Single women who are members of the Boston 
A.A. U. W., distributed by type of position and weekly 
hours of employment 





WOMEN 
TYPE OF POSITION 


| 
| Num- | Part- 
| time 


NE a ccernntvicaceantberenschoe | 10 


EI Si on ne mea neu in meet 1 
Secretarial 
Education 


Collems teaching. ..........c00.ce00% 
Secondary teaching................. 
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married graduates were compared with information 
gathered from a group of 135 single college graduates, 
who live in or near Boston, have attended similar 
colleges and are of comparable ages. 

While over half of the married women have had 
at least one year’s work beyond the B.A. degree, 
it is surprising to find less than one-half of the single 
women with a year or more of advanced work. 

The married women are in seventeen occupations, 
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the single women in ten. Thirty-six per cent of the 
former compared with 72 per cent of the latter are 
in educational work; business, the next largest 
group for both, engages one-sixth of the married 
women’s attention, but only one-tenth of that of 
the single women; social work, which is undertaken 
by very few married women, is the next largest 


Taste 7.—Earnings of 122 single women who are college 
graduates, distributed by amount of employment and 
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group for single women. ‘Thus there is a marked 
difference in the proportion of married and single 
women engaged in different vocations. 

The salaries of the single graduates are, as a whole, 
higher than those of the married graduates. The 
largest group of married women are earning $1500 to 
$2000, while the largest group of unmarried women 
are earning $2000 to $2500. (Chart I.) 

That sixty per cent of the married women com- 
pared with ninety-two per cent of the single women 
are engaged in full-time work is striking. In other 
words, almost half of the married women are hold- 
ing short-hour positions, but less than one-tenth 
of the unmarried women do part-time work. The 
largest group of married women have no children 
and the largest group of single women have no 
dependents. 


CONCLUSION 


The six requisites for the happy combination of 
a professional pursuit with married life are (1) a 
husband’s active coéperation, (2) health to stand 
the strain of conflicting interests, (3) adequate house- 
hold assistance, (4) training and experience before 
marriage, (5) work with short or adjustable hours, 
(6) complex arrangements for the children. In 
regard to the last, a scenario writer remarks, “I 
know twenty-one married women in my profession, 
drawing high salaries and having heavy responsi- 
bilities, but only three have children.” 

The few women who have combined marriage, 
home, small children, and careers, to their own 
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satisfaction, seem to have unusual material as well 
as mental advantages, the interested codperation 
of their husbands, and opportunities to continue 
work in which they were established before 
marriage. 


THE WOMAN’S ORIENTATION COURSE 


The mothers, who are quietly trying the combina- 
tion of home and job, will contribute most in answer- 
ing the question for the future, as one of them sagely 
remarks, ‘I can’t judge the wisdom of my methods 
until my children grow up and I see the results.’’ 





WHAT SHALL BE ITS BASIC ° 


CONCEPT?! 


ETHEL PurrFER HOWEs 


HAT delightful new journal, American Speech, 
(edited by a woman scholar) has commented 
on the waves of fashion that rise and fall in academic 
phrase as in American slang. One of these waves 
culminates in the featuring word of my subject, 
The Woman’s Orientation Course. Orientation! 
We have heard it often in discussions of the college 
curriculum in general, but only within the last two 
years or so has it been used with a definite connota- 
tion in the field of women’s education. It may be 
interesting to recall what it meant when it first swam 
into our ken. 

Subject to correction, I would say that was 
launched by the famous Committee G of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors—the Com- 
mittee on Increasing the Intellectual Interest and 
Raising the Intellectual Standards of Undergradu- 
ates, in its report entitled ‘‘Initiatory Courses for 
Freshmen.’ Brown University was apparently the 
first to use the name Orientation Course, but Brown’s 
idea,—to explain to new students the organization 
and administrative system of the University—was 
of secondary importance. In general the primary 
interest was for the type of course exemplified by 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s introduction for Freshmen to 
the humanistic sciences, and further by Columbia’s 
‘Reflective Thinking’, ‘Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion.”’ In general it may be said that the purpose of 
these orientation courses was that forecast in the 
title of the Committee,—general adjustment or 
preparation for the intellectual approach to human- 
istic problems, preparatory to detailed work in 
them. The women’s colleges pursued the same 
line of thought, illustrated by the rhythmic plea 
of an undergraduate at my own college which 
became the slogan of extensive discussion there: 
“Must Freshman Year Be Dull?” 

Far different, however, are the connotations of the 
orientation course as we approach it for women’s 


1 Speech delivered before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, Saturday, April 2. 


colleges today. It might serve, now, as a kind of 
index value of the lively discussions, not to say 
controversies, in the field of women’s education in 
general. In fact, the orientation course is so 
closely bound up with “‘new thought” in women’s 
education, that I make no apology for starting our 
discussion further back. 

The first jolt to our current and complete self- 
satisfaction with the women’s college curriculum 
came with the movement led by Ellen H. Richards 
and other women pioneers in the field now known 
as Home Economics. Let me say at once that the 
form in which this movement came to the women’s 
liberal arts colleges twenty-five years ago was in 
general not acceptable to them. Although this 
statement probably does injustice to the wider 
vision of those pioneers, the effort to present Home 
Economics as a science worthy of comparison and 
admission to the colleges alongside the basic sciences, 
from the point of view of mental discipline, carried 
it so far back into the minute and recondite prob- 
lems of application, that it became still less adapt- 
able to the general plan of a liberal arts course. 
For the most part it was not taken on, and it retired 
to the field of the technical and vocational arts. 

The second assault seems to have come from afar 
off, and from several different sides. First, the dawn- 
ing consciousness that all was not well with the des- 
tiny and the end result of that liberal or higher 
education of women. The special interests of the 
individual or specific training were not maintaining 
themselves for the college-bred woman against the 
terrific pressure of home and social demands, and many 
women were disappointed and disheartened at the 
failure of their intellectual life somehow to fructify. 
Secondly, those home and social demands them- 
selves were felt to be singularly unprepared for by 
the liberal education received. It is a well known 
story, to this audience how the parallel development 
of child psychology, and child development, child 
education, mental hygiene, and behaviour studies 
generally, miraculously fitted into one part of this 
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THE WOMAN’S ORIENTATION COURSE 


need; and how, on the other, the discussions of the 
hard and self-conflicting conditions for women’s 
higher achievements in scholarship and the pro- 
fessions brought some of us to recognize that the one 
most important variable in the whole situation—the 
conditions of the intellectual life for women—was 
being neglected. 

‘“‘All impulses of soul and sense,” in the poet’s 
words, were battering upon our accepted theory of 
women’s education. Now, after some years, I 
believe the different types of response to these 
attacks are capable of classification, corresponding 
to the different avenues of approach. With the 
aim of clarifying our thought, I am going to designate 
them by names which I beg you will take as not 
being invidious in intention. 

First: It having been said that women needed 
more specific preparation for their duties as wives 
and mothers, and as women citizens, it was there- 
upon sought to bring together the courses scattered 
in different departments of the college which might 
prepare women to act wisely in what was assumed 
to be their field of major interest—the family. This 
group of studies—(what in some colleges would be 
called an Interdepartmental Major)—was made or 
proposed asa majorstudy. ThisI name the method 
of substitution, and would suggest that Vassar’s 
major in Euthenics is a good example of it. ‘‘Sub- 
stitution,’’ because this new major is merely parallel 
to all other majors, and represents an opportunity 
for the student to make it her dominant interest—in 
place of, let us say, history, literature, economics, or 
philosophy. Some expressions I have come upon in 
descriptions of the Vassar plan, probably not official, 
such as “the re-routing of women’s education,”’ may 
possibly accent the pressure for this substitution 
unduly, but it would perhaps not be incorrect to 
say that the plan looks forward to a very general 
adoption of this major as the one with which women 
should primarily concern themselves, while other 
liberal arts studies should, in general, take the 
minor place. 

Secondly: It is said that women having been up 
to now cast in the mould of men’s education, should 
now follow the interests of women; that the choice 
and rejection of the entire content of the curriculum 
should depend directly on its relevance to women’s 
interests as women, and that every subject should 
be viewed and taught from this point of view. 

This I will call the method of dilution. Because I 
have been unable to get any first-hand information 
of specific plans, but have met them only in second- 
hand or newspaper reports, or in very general 
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statements of educators, I will not attempt further 
to locate these groups. 

Thirdly: It is said that the number of women who 
are able or desirous of entering into higher pro- 
fessional or scholarly ranks is so small, that we may 
very largely concentrate on the particular human- 
istic subjects belonging to woman’s life, omitting 
all focussing toward higher scholarship, advanced 
research, etc. This might be called the method of 
subtraction. It is illustrated by a number of well- 
known junior colleges for women. 

Fourthly: It is held that certain additional 
courses centering on a somewhat general course in 
Home Economics, represent a sufficient preparation 
or orientation for women’s interests. This might 
be called the method of addition, inasmuch as it would 
presumably not tend to displace any other content. 
Of this type Connecticut College for Women may 
stand as exemplar with its general course entitled 
“The Art of Living,” plus certain specific Home 
Economics courses. 

Last of all, but also in the general type of addition, 
is the orientation course now most often so called, 
dealing with the historical development of women’s 
education, and leading up to a concrete discussion of 
vocational conditions and possibilities for individuals, 
which again passes over insensibly into personnel 
work. Of this type is the interesting extended 
course developed at Goucher and for the Southern 
Educational Alliance by Dr. Peters and Dr. Hatcher, 
and the parallel short course at the Women’s College 
of Brown University. 

It is evident, I believe, that the one outstanding 
feature of all these approaches is that they all aim 
at an issue in action. They seek to bring more 
knowledge to the woman only that she may use it 
in ordering her life for marriage and motherhood, or 
for social productiveness. They are thus primarily 
adventures in social ethics—they speak in the last 
analysis to the will. 

Now this is a distinction which I do not think is 
sufficiently realized or even admitted by those who 
are grappling with this problem for their own insti- 
tutions. It has been said for instance by conserva- 
tives in education, that no reorganization of the 
woman’s curriculum is necessary, as courses in the 
sociology of the family and the psychology of chil- 
dren will cover the ground sufficiently if taken 
together or separately; while applications of science 
like nutrition studies, and practical devices like 
efficiency studies, find their proper place (and should 
keep it) in the technical household arts schools. 

But this is again countered by the eager 
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remonstrances heard by us all for so many years,— 
“T took all that stuff in college, but it didn’t help 
me with my problems a bit!’ 

Let me say, for my part, it should not be expected 
to! There is nothing in the adequate development 
of the fundamental studies which requires that they 
give counsel for life. Every scientific discipline has 
an intrinsic value for itself, and must by the very 
law of its nature seek ever to add to its own body 
of knowledge, and every new fact helps complete 
the logical system. This is true even of the applied 
sciences. The pursuit of knowledge, or the springs 
of truth, must be for its own sake and must follow 
wherever the argument leads. There are many 
stories—you know them—of famous scientists who 
were useful to living only because they ignored in 
their thought all but Science. One need not be a 
Madame Curie to experience for oneself this dis- 
tinction of self-dependent thought from its personal 
uses. It seems to me to dispose of all that hoary 
nonsense about women’s not following men’s studies. 
Ask any eager, gifted student to approach any 
subject whatever for anything except its own most 
perfect development, and see how he,—or she— 
laughs you to scorn! 
I want chemistry,” 


“T study chemistry because 
said a girl of that type to me, 
“and I must have all I can get that makes it the 
glorious science it is. Of course I’m interested in 
the chemistry of Nutrition—but in an entirely 
different way.’’ Any student worth her salt is 
secking knowledge, truth, the best that can be 
known and thought in the world, and it’s no objec- 
tion (and no recommendation either!) that men seek 
the same philosophic or scientific truth—it’s simply 
irrelevant. Well! And so our objectors are quite 
right when they say these “Orientation” courses 
don’t. belong in the real liberal arts course. They do 
not, in the sense that their explicit aim is, and must 
be, in the broad sense, ethical, that is, leading 
directly to action, rather than scientifically constitu- 
tive, leading to systematized knowledge. 

But is there not here a clue for us? There is just 
one field, a recognized part of every liberal arts 
college, where knowledge is introduced primarily 
for action—the field of physical education and of 
physical hygiene. It makes no claim to intrinsic 
intellectual value. Yet it is vitally necessary to the 
individual. A further extension we now see in 
mental hygiene, studied as looking to safeguarding 
the individual personality. The Parental Education 
groups are showing us a further step; they are 
directing us to behavior studies which can be in- 
telligent without requiring extension further back 
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to the basic science of psychology. All this knowl- 
edge that a woman needs to have for guidance is of 
the same type. It is her supreme personal need— 
but it falls within the broad concept of hygiene—the 
conduct leading to health. 

I would propose therefore, as the basic concept 
for a woman’s orientation course, the shaping 
concept of hygiene. 

I like this too because it explicitly withdraws all 
those assumptions of scientific prestige and “‘disci- 
plinary value’”’ on which the first home economics 
movement came to grief as to the women’s colleges. 
Not that recognized science is not behind all ‘‘Home 
Economies,”’ but behind it as the science of psy- 
chiatry is behind mental hygiene. 

This is the only possible way, as I see it, to accept- 
ing Professor J. H. Robinson’s plea for the so-called 
humanizing of knowledge—the only logical justifica- 
tion for the transfer from the “subject”? to the 
“object”’ of study, as he expresses it. ‘‘Humanized 
knowledge”’ is mediated for action, but it is certainly 
not able to satisfy the thirst for fundamental knowl- 
edge and for springs of truth which we must assume 
to be the direct motivation of any satisfying in- 
tellectual life. 

It is toward the humanizing of certain knowledge, 
ultimately an ethical, a behaviour purpose, that we 
of the A. A. U. W. are working in our two adult 
education projects, Parental Education and Inter- 
national Relations. It is evidence of the clear 
thinking of our I[ducational Policies Committee 
and our Educational Secretary that the development 
of knowledge in this field has never invaded the field 
of guidance, which is our purpose. 

It would demand more than my privileged 
opportunity tonight adequately to discuss this dis- 
tinction which seems to me so fruitful for clarifying 
our thought about the new educational movements. 
But the distinction seems to me to furnish a clue to 
the dissatisfaction which most scientists feel with 
what I have called the conservatives’ idea—that 
specific scientific courses can be turned toward 
their applications for family use. It is the method 
of dilution in its first stages, and must actually 
involve a radically different approach from that 
which the development of the subject itself requires. 

For the undergraduate, I believe both logical 
difficulties and professional objections are best met 
by shaping our course under the broad concept of 
hygiene. What the actual content of such a course, 
and the volume and extent of it, must certainly be 
the affair of the individual institution. Whether 
family and social ethics, mental hygiene, child care, 
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or home administration are stressed seems to me to 
be not for my discussion—rather a detail of the type 
of college. . 

All these studies, however, deal primarily with 
the need for guidance in the affairs of the home in 
social relations generally. The admitted inade- 
quacy, referred to in my opening paragraphs, of 
the woman’s intellectual life in present conditions 
of home and vocational organization has even yet 
been barely envisaged. The crude antithesis, 
“homemaking versus career,” carries with it a num- 
ber of implications which no normal woman of 
spirit and intelligence will accept for a moment. 
Assuming, as we who are here gathered must assume, 
the intrinsic worth of the intellectual life and of 
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productive thought and creative action, how are 
the colleges to go about making it for women more 
accessible, tolerable, convenient and continuous? 
That is the problem to which my own organization 
at Smith College is dedicated. The practical de- 
vices and mental modifications of which we must 
perforce say so much, when we speak of our con- 
crete researches, have in truth only this one aim. 
In the complete sense it aims at an Orientation 
Course,—the hygiene of the productive intellectual 
life of women, involving the hygiene of family life 
as an integral part. This, it seems to me, is the 
unique task of ‘“‘higher’’ education for women, with- 
out which such higher education itself is bound to 
sink into innocuous desuetude. 


THE MARIAN KINNEY BROOKINGS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


EELING that a national convention was the 

most appropriate time to inaugurate a memo- 
rial for Mrs. Brookings that would record our appre- 
ciation of her personality and her interest in the 
Association and our gratitude to her as chairman 
of the Washington Fund, the Board of Directors 
has presented to the national clubhouse a set of 
Parkman’s Works, and a book-plate as the nu- 
cleus of a memorial library. In view of her tire- 
less and always cheerful work to provide the Asso- 
ciation with a permanent home, any memorial to 
Mrs. Brookings would almost inevitably be con- 
nected in some way with national headquarters 
and a library seemed to the Board especially fitting 
in that it is, in a sense, a living thing—something 


that grows. Moreover, it provides an opportu- 
nity for all who knew and loved Mrs. Brookings 
to participate. 

We feel that this memorial library will fill a 
great need at Headquarters, the need for a quiet 
and beautiful place where we may read good books. 
We hope that a very high standard will be main- 
tained by the branches and individuals who make 
gifts of books, and we are suggesting that the em- 
phasis be placed on travel, biography and history 
because of Mrs. Brooking’s interest in these subjects, 
although any good books will be welcome. Com- 
munications should, for the present, be addressed 
to the Executive Secretary, who will acknowledge 
all gifts in the pages of the JouRNAL. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE WEST! 


To OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 


The undersigned desire to bring to your attention 
facts concerning the founding of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Dean of Women at North- 
western University, became greatly interested in 
the starting at Boston of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae by Miss Marion Talbot and Miss 
Florence Cushing. She thought such an association 
would be a valuable organization for the college 
women of the West, and wrote to Miss Talbot and 


1 Extracts from a letter which will be published in full 
in the Proceedings of the Convention, with an Article 
Written some years ago by Miss Marion Talbot and Mrs. 
Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 


Miss Cushing for information, with the idea of work- 
ing in some relation with the Boston Association. 
They kindly furnished all printed material, and gave 
further help and advice by correspondence. 

In November, 1883, Miss Bancroft sent out circu- 
lars inviting all graduates of thirteen colleges (the 
sole number then admitted to membership in the 
Association) to a meeting held in Chicago. This 
meeting took place on December 1, 1883. The 
response was gratifying. Over forty graduates, 
representing the thirteen colleges, were present, 
many of them coming from long distances. The 
information that had been obtained was laid be- 
fore the meeting and a committee formed to nomi- 
nate officers and provide a constitution. When 
the committee made their report the chairman 
stated that conditions in the West were so different 
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from conditions in the East, that the committee 
advised that a Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae be formed. The report was overwhelm- 
ingly carried, officers were elected, and the new or- 
ganization started on its pathway. 

At once five committees were formed and able 
women acted as chairmen of these committees. 
The main thought that prompted the formation of 
these committees was the enlargement of practical 
and professional opportunities for capable women 
who had completed college courses. At that time 
teaching was the profession that offered immediate 
employment, and the larger number of such women 
had not the means to pursue further study to pre- 
pare for professional careers. 

The report states: “The president also recom- 
mended that a Bureau of Correspondence be formed 
to open communications with societies on the con- 
tinent and in England, concerned with the univer- 
sity education of women, more especially with those 
which are interested in Girton College and Newn- 
ham Hall at Cambridge and Somerville College 
at Oxford. It is to be hoped that the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae may at last become inter- 
national, so that the students who have completed 
the prescribed courses of study at Girton, Newnham 
and Somerville, and the women graduates of the 


University of London may make common cause 
with their American sisters.” 

So far as we know this was the first printed indica- 
tion that the college women of America were look- 
ing forward to an alliance with women graduates 


of colleges and universities in Europe. Was not 
this the germ thought that first appeared in print 
which years after resulted in the international 
federation of University Women of Europe and 
America, now extended to all nations throughout the 
world? 

“Tt is further recommended that a committee be 
formed to bring into communication institutions 
desiring well prepared teachers, and women grad- 
uates seeking positions as teachers. Suggestions 
were then added relating to the pursuit of post 
graduate studies.” 

Later the President suggested that the founding 
of fellowships that would give opportunity for well- 
prepared women to continue further study, and to 
fit them for more advanced service, was a worthy 


aim for the Association. The suggestion was en- 


thusiastically received, although at that time there 
was no one to suggest how the money for these 
fellowships was to be obtained. 

One of the important and enduring acts of the 
Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 
been the founding of “Fellowships for Study and 
Research,’’ which were continued after the union of 
the Western Association with the Association hav- 
ing headquarters at Boston. The Chairman of 
the Committee having the inauguration and opening 
of the important new work was Mrs. Bessie Brad- 
well Helmer, later a President of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae. 

In writing of these matters, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell 
Helmer lately said: ‘‘We put our organization on 
a business basis, establishing annual dues of one 
dollar, which was later followed by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae. You remember we took a 
broad view of our duties, appealing to the legisla- 
ture of Illinois to establish a reform school for girls. 
We did not get our bill through that session, but we 
helped to call attention to the great need of such an 
institution in Illinois, and at the next session such 
a bill was passed.” 

Dean Bancroft resigned her position at the North- 
western University to take effect Jan. 1, 1886, and 
completed the college year 1885-86 as first Fellow 
in History at Bryn Mawr College, preparing to go 
to Europe for a year’s study at the University of 
Zurich and a year at the University of Paris. Her 
advice and assistance by correspondence aided in 
the union of the Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae with the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

The fact that for six years the Western Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae functioned separately, 
elected its own officers and pursued its own lines of 
investigation, entitles it to recognition as a separate 
Association and as one of the founders of the present 
American Association of University Women. 

Respectfully submitted by the following original 
members present at the organization of the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae at Chicago, 
December 1, 1883. 

GERTRUDE BROUGHTON BLACKWELDER. 
BEssIE BRADWELL HELMER. 
Louisa REED STOWELL. 
Lucy M. Saumon. 
JANE BANCROFT ROBINSON. 
March 1, 1927. 
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EDITORIAL 


CREATIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


A record of achievement, a proof of growth not 
only in size but in interests and abilities, an indica- 
tion of the future development of a diversified yet 
coherent program—so one might sum up the na- 
tional convention which met in Washington two 
months ago. Surely Janus is the tutelary deity of 
conventions such as this: the survey of the past 
two years’ activities and the formulation of a plan 
of work for the next biennium direct our attention 
to both past and future. The continuity of pur- 
poses and interests which binds them together 
comes out in many ways; committee recommenda- 
tions, resolutions from the floor, addresses, con- 
stantly carry us back to the earlier days of the 
Association while pointing us to new undertakings. 

The Association’s interest in creative scholarship 
is a case in point. Those who have treasured the 
JOURNALS of the nineties and the first decade of 
this century will recall much discussion of woman’s 
power of original thought. In 1903, President M. 
Carey Thomas, addressing the annual meeting of 
the Association on “The Future of Women in 
Independent Study and Research,” stated with a 
fine combination of conviction and honesty, ‘“The 
possibility that women should be found to be with- 
out this power in the future, when present condi- 
tions have sufficiently altered, is to me unimaginable. 
Yet I admit that there is at present very little if any 
conclusive proof, and the question is a fairly de- 
batable one.”” Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed, conditions have indeed altered, some con- 
clusive proof there is, and abundant promise. Our 
continuing belief in woman’s intellectual power 
found expression during the convention in various 
ways. The Board of Directors was requested to 
select as one of the members at large on the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies a member of one of 
the learned societies, as representative of creative 
scholarship. Dr. Rogers reported the selection of 
a panel of eight judges to serve on the fellowship 
award committee of the International Federation of 
University Women, composed of American scholars 
who have won distinction for original research. 
Two more appointments are to be made, but at 
present the list stands: Florence R. Sabin, Physi- 
ology; Sarah Wambaugh, Economics; Grace Ten- 
ney Frank, Philology; Mary Van Kleek, Social 


Sciences; Olive Hazlett, Mathematics; Mary Whi- 
ton Calkins, Philosophy; Marie Reimer, Chemistry; 
Elizabeth R. Laird, Physics. In order that we may 
contribute funds as well as judges for the interna- 
tional fellowships, the Association unanimously 
voted to undertake a campaign for a Fellowship 
Fund of not less than a million dollars. Since we 
are eager to offer practical encouragement to all 
women of ability but more particularly to American 
women, the fund is to be divided between I. F. U. W. 
fellowships and our own A. A. U. W. ones. This 
is undoubtedly the largest task, in every sense of 
the word, to which the Association has yet pledged 
itself, but an undertaking of such obvious value that 
we should have little difficulty in its accomplishment. 


AN INTEREST IN OURSELVES 


And what of all the rest of us, the many who have 
no special ability for research or creative work, 
yet have had college or university training and are 
interested in education in a broad sense? The 
Association is and must be concerned with its own 
members, their place in the world of education and 
in the social structure, their possibilities, their 
problems. Some of this has found expression in 
our educational program, the Association’s contri- 
bution to adult education, which, to the present 
generation, seems such a logical development of 
higher education. We need to know something 
about the new ideas, the new forces, which are 
reorganizing education today. We need to know 
not only because of the children for whose education 
we, in one capacity or another, may be responsible, 
but because of our own needs and our possibilities 
of further growth—even after the acquisition of a 
degree! The Association has, in this convention, 
but reaffirmed its belief in adult education, in a 
study program, the exact topics of which will vary 
with our needs and interests and abilities. 

Naturally enough, we are interested in ourselves 
not only as “students” of this new kind, seeking 
further knowledge of psychology, of theories, of 
education, of international affairs, but as workers. 
More and more we are wanting to know how much 
women are accomplishing in this field and that, 
how they are solving the problems of combining a 
home and a career, what is preventing them from 
making more valuable contributions to society. In 
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an effort to find some answer to such questions, the 
Association has voted to sponsor an Institute of 
Economic Relations which will endeavor, through 
conferences, research, and publication, “to define 
the place of women in business and the professions; 
to further the solution of problems involved in the 
changing position of women in economic life and 
in the home; and to find and strengthen the factors 
that make business and professional women most 
successful and most useful to themselves, to their 
business associates, and to society.” 


FINANCE 


The most outstanding event of the Convention 
so far as financial matters were concerned was the 
report on the Washington Fund for National Head- 
quarters, total receipts for which amounted to 
$217,821.27 on March 15. The trustees have 
completed arrangements for paying off the mortgages 
on the Headquarters Building and have liquidated 
the other debts incurred in connection with it. At 
their request, the Convention voted that the trustee- 
ship should be dissolved, inasmuch as the trustees 
have fulfilled all obligations under the agreement 
drawn up in 1924. Any expression of the Associa- 
tion’s gratitude to Mrs. Hill, Mr. Larner and Mr. 
Evans must be inadequate, but we are deeply 
aware of our indebtedness to them. While we have 
been so fortunate as to realize enough pledges to 
pay our debts to others and to pay back the money 
withdrawn from the Fellowship Fund, the Life 
Membership Fund is not yet completely reimbursed. 
As the JourRNAL goes to press we still hold outstand- 
ing pledges approximating $8000. We feel sure 
that the branches and individuals responsible for 
these pledges will make every effort to meet them, 
thus enabling us to repay the Life Membership Fund 
and providing a small surplus which will be set 
aside as a National Headquarters Fund toward 
meeting emergencies or future expansion. We must 
not only do everything in our power to put the 
Association’s finances on a sound basis—we must 
keep faith with all who have already paid their 
pledges. 

An important item in our budget was determined 
by the acceptance of the Board’s recommendation, 
in response to suggestions at present under considera- 
tion by the Council of the I. F. U. W., that dues to 
the International Federation should be approximately 
one shilling per capita. In view of economic condi- 
tions in certain European countries, a sliding scale 
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of dues seems necessary at the present time, but the 
Association expressed the hope that by the end of five 
years, all federations will pay at the rate we are now 
assuming. 


INTER ALIA 


We are tempted to go on and on—like the tail of 
Christopher Robin’s doormouse. Many things hap- 
pened during the Convention which deserve com- 
ment, but we must limit ourselves to a few and 
refer you for the rest to the volume of Proceedings, 
to be issued shortly, which will contain all reports 
and the minutes of the meetings. These will be of 
the greatest interest to all members of the Associa- 
tion, for nearly every committee had valuable in- 
formation to impart and suggestions to make. The 
reports of the executive and educational secretaries 
were especially interesting in that they showed the 
development which permanent offices and staff has 
made possible. Due to centralization and better 
organization, the executive and educational work 
has gone forward rapidly. Better service to 
branches and individuals, increased coéperation 
with other groups, more accurate records, and more 
adequate supplies of printed and other materials 
are evidence of the great amount of work which 
has been done. ‘The treasurer’s office has evolved 
a system of reports which show clearly our exact 
financial status month by month throughout the 
year. One or more of the Headquarters offices 
has in some way contributed to every phase of the 
Association’s work. It would seem that some of the 
members are not altogether in sympathy with the 
variety of work undertaken either by Headquarters 
or by committees, for among the resolutions adopted 
at the close of the Convention was one calling for 
the appointment of a Committee of the Board of 
Directors to interpret anew the purpose of the 
A. A. U. W. While the resolution concerned more 
particularly the legislative work of the Associa- 
tion, it is well for us to make sure that our existence 
is justified by our purpose and the way we are ful- 
filling it. 

At least we know that the multiplicity of our 
interests made for a very strenuous convention 
program—an overwhelmingly strenuous one had it 
not been balanced by the social nature of some of 
the events. With the exception of the International 
Dinner, which diplomatic etiquette required to be 
formal in courtesy to the foreign ambassadors and 
ministers who attended and spoke, all the social 
gatherings were refreshingly informal and afforded 
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a real opportunity to see the people one wanted to 
see. ‘The warmest praise and thanks are due to the 
Washington Branch for what the Association’s reso- 
lution characterized as its ‘gracious hospitality and 
unparalleled efficiency.’”? Despite the fact that 


nearly five hundred delegates and many visitors 
attended, the hostess branch assumed an excep- 
tional amount of responsibility for entertaining the 
convention; and without its generosity the meeting 
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could not possibly have been the success which 
everyone felt it to be. 

So happy an event makes us look forward to the 
next one. In 1929 the Association will meet in 
New Orleans, surely a very fitting place for the first 
meeting to be held south of Washington since the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the Southern 
Association of College Women combined to make the 
American Association of University Women. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


President Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke 
College, was unanimously elected to fill President 
Reinhardt’s unexpired term as president of the 
Association. Miss Woolley is a graduate of Brown 
University which conferred a Litt.D. upon her in 
1900 when she became president of Mount Holyoke. 
Amherst, Smith and Yale have also conferred 
honorary degrees upon her in recognition of her con- 
tribution to the development of higher education. 
Since Miss Woolley was unable to attend the con- 
vention, we are particularly fortunate in having her 
write for this issue of the JouRNAL. 

Anne Byrd Kennon, B.A. University of Colorado, 
is a graduate student at Radcliffe College and doing 
work in the Research Department of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ethel Puffer Howes, B.A. Smith, Ph.D. Radcliffe, 
is director of the Institute for the Coordination of 
Women’s Interests at Smith College. Delegates at 
the last convention, March 30—April 2, will re- 


member Mrs. Howes’ contribution to our Sa‘urday 
evening program which we are very glad to be able to 
give to our entire membership in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Amey E. Watson, B.A. Brown University, M.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, is very active in the 
work of the Parent’s Council of Philadelphia. 

Chase Going Woodhouse is known to our readers 
as a former contributor to the JouRNAL, and as 
chairman of the committee which is conducting the 
survey on the Earning Capacity of College and 
University Women. 

Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., Psychologist at the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, 
D. C., was speaker at the discussion group on 
adolescence during the last convention of the Asso- 
ciation. Her article in this issue of the JourNAL 
contains the material presented to that group. 
She is author of The Adolescent Girl and has led the 
group in adolescent education of the Washington 
Branch this winter. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue Founpers Book or THE WASHINGTON FuNpD is 
now being assembled. As soon as possible pages will be 
sent to those branches that have not yet made theirs, but 
the work must be done slowly to guarantee that the pages 
will bind in the proper order. The committee has called in 
all pages held by branches, and is working on the problems 
of arrangement. Every branch which contributed is en- 
titled to a page and will, we hope, make one appropriate 
for a volume of such great beauty. The book will contain, 
in addition to the branch, memorial, and honorary pages, 
the names of the honorary committee, of those who gave to 
the clubhouse before the Fund was started, and the honor 
roll of patron, donor, and contributor branches. The 
Board of Directors has set January 1, 1928, as the date on 
which all pages must be completed. During the summer, 
Mrs. J. K. McClintock, vice-chairman of the Founders Book 


Committee, will be in charge of the work and all inquiries 
should be addressed to her at 1634 Eye Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tue June Issue or Toe Wor.Lp Tomorrow is devoted 
to a discussion of marriage by sociologists, economists and 
psychologists. Several of the contributors are well known 
to university women. Dr. and Mrs. Hornell Hart of Bryn 
Mawr have an interesting article based on case studies, 
‘*Unsuccessful Marriages—Why?” Dr. Emilie Hutchinson 
of Barnard discusses ‘‘The Economics of Marriage.’”’ Dr. 
and Mrs. Ernest R. Groves of Boston University analyze 
the influence of home life in childhood on later married 
relationships under the title, ‘‘Before Marriage What?’ 
This issue brings together extremely well an analysis of 
marriage from several points of view. 





PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND 
ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENCE' 


WINIFRED RICHMOND 


DOLESCENCE is not the period of entirely new 

interests and activities that it sometimes 
appears to be. When we study it closely we notice 
its very great resemblance to infancy; indeed some 
investigators state that the adolescent passes 
through, on a higher level of intelligence, stage for 
stage, the development of his first six years. Char- 
acter traits and trends that seem a new development 
often prove to be very similar, almost identical 
with those of the baby whom we thought had out- 
grownthem. Just as the infant has had difficulty in 
adjusting himself to the standards of society as 
represented by the family, so does the adolescent 
have difficulties in his adjustment to the wider world 
which comes within his view at puberty. Older 
civilizations and primitive peoples seem to have 
recognized this fact better than we, for they often 
thought of adolescence as a rebirth, and gave the 
boy or girl a definite period in which to make the 
transition from childhood to maturity, instructing 
and training him, and treating him as if he were an 
infant again. The real meaning of adolescence as 
we see it today is as a period of preparation for 
maturity. During the teens the body is maturing 
and developing, and increasing in size and strength; 
the same is true of the mind. The youth of 
today has a long period in which to orient himself 
in the world, to acquire knowledge and to become 
acquainted with the ideas and standards of the 
society in which his adulthood will be spent. Social 
adolescence is almost a new thing under the sun. 
Instead of marriage and the assumption of the 
rights and duties of maturity in early or middle 
teens, we put them off until full maturity or even 
later, and that fact alone accounts for many of our 
difficulties with adolescence. Throughout many 
ages youths have had to assume independence in 
early adolescence, and today they still wish to do 
it. ‘The sex interests that develop at this time are 
entirely normal and correspond to the period of 
mating and marriage in earlier civilizations. The 


1Summary of paper presented at the Discussion Group 
on Adolescent Education, Convention of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, March 31, 1927. 


sudden burgeoning of independence of thought and 
action, the defiance of authority and the sex 
escapades of early adolescence are normally tran- 
sient, and are to be left behind in the course of further 
development. ‘The normal child can be trusted to 
come through adolescence into the calmer waters of 
maturity with a minimum amount of damage, 
“even as you and I.’’ We do not make it easier 
for him by taking his faults and foibles too seriously. 
There are two aspects of adolescent development 
that must be kept in mind, the intellectual and the 
emotional aspects. We hear a great deal today 
about the intelligence tests and the necessity of 
knowing the child’s degree of development. What 
we need to remember is the difference in intellectual 
endowment. In a great many children who are not 
at all defective the development of intelligence 
begins to slow down at puberty and there is con- 
siderable evidence to support the claim that in the 
average person the limit of development is reached 
around 16. This does not mean that the youth 
ceases to learn, but that his memory, comprehension, 
reasoning ability, and so on, are inherently as good 
as they will ever be. There are many youths who 
are not college material, many who are not high 
school material. Our compulsory education laws 
do little for the children who stop developing around 
the 6th or 7th grade and merely mark time until 
the legal age for leaving arrives. If we are going to 
keep these children in school we should provide for 
them a training really fitted to their abilities, and 
which will function when they leave school. 
Much as we talk about the emotional aspects of 
adolescence, we still fail to grasp their tremendous 
significance for present and future health and 
happiness. The primary and central fact of adoles- 
cence is of course the development of the sex life, 
not only in the narrow physical sense but in the 
broad psychological sense. New thoughts and 
feelings develop, new attitudes and ideals, and these 
“psychic reverberations” as G. Stanley Hall called 
them, attach to everything in the environment. 
Companions, teachers, friends, religion, causes, 
come in for a share in the adolescent’s love life. 
Happy for him if it can flow out into various channels 
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unchecked, and if he can gain experience and under- 
standing without the necessity of subterfuge and 
subjection to harsh criticism or even punishment. 
Emotional difficulties and mal-adjustments are very 
common in adolescence, so common that no high 
school or college youth should be dropped for 
failure in his studies without an investigation of his 
emotional life. We are hearing just now of a regular 
epidemic of adolescent suicides. ‘The newspapers 
say in nearly every case that no reason was known, 
but I venture to state that in every case had the 
youth been under the observation of a competent 
psychiatrist, there would have been found emotional 
difficulties, and some at least of these adolescents 
might have been saved by proper treatment. Nearly 
all normal adolescents have more or less difficulty in 
envisaging the adult world as it forces itself upon 


their attention in the teens and bringing their 
native tendencies and instinctive feelings in line 
with it, but our gravest problems are apt to arise 
among youths in whom there are actual abnormalities 
in the intellectual or emotional sphere. 

There are many things that we should know 
about adolescence, but if we keep in mind the fact 
of individual variation both in intelligence and 
personality; the fact that the traits the adolescent 
displays are usually the fruit of the seeds sown in 
infancy; that the meaning of adolescence today is as 
a period of preparation for maturity; that most of 
its problems arise out of the nature of adolescence 
itself, and that science is finding a way to help us 
understand and treat the more unusual cases, we 
will have a good foundation for approach to a study 
of this most interesting period of life. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


HE following announcements have been 

received of summer courses which should 
be of special interest to those responsible for 
young children. 


WELLESLEY 


The Anne L. Page Memorial Summer School for 
Child Study at Wellesley, Massachusetts, is entering 
upon its sixth session this summer. Although it is 
primarily for advanced professional training, a 
limited number of mothers who were college gradu- 
ates were admitted last year for the first time. 
This year the school will again be open to a limited 
number of mothers. In addition to this, a limited 
number of superintendents will be admitted this 
year. 

The lecturers this year include Dr. Ernest Groves, 
Dr. William Burnham and Dr. Lelah Mae Crabbs. 
The demonstration school is a feature of the work 
which makes a strong appeal to mothers, as the 
children are admitted free of tuition. The demon- 
stration school as usual is under the guidance of 
teachers of experience, who are experts in their 
own particular fields. Catalogues upon request. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Summer courses in child development and parent 
education will be offered at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station from June 13 to July 22. Courses 
in child life that will be of interest to research 
students, teachers, parents, and leaders of child 
study groups are offered this year by the Research 


Station in cooperation with several other depart- 
ments of the University. Emphasis is placed upon 
the study of infancy and the preschool age, since 
these periods are of such basic importance in child 
development. 

Courses in the mental development of the child, 
child behavior, child management, household man- 
agement, child study and parent education, the 
child in relation to the home, child nutrition, and 
the training of teachers for kindergartens and pre- 
schools will be offered. These courses will aid 
materially in understanding the child as an inte- 
grated unit. Two preschool laboratories will be 
conducted for children two to four years of age. 


VASSAR 


The Vassar Institute of Euthenics will be held 
this year from June 22 to July 22. A description 
of the Institute was printed in the April Journal. 

The resident lecturers include Mrs. Margaret 
Gray Blanton, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse and 
Miss Gladys Beckett Jones. A large list of special 
lecturers include Dr. Frank Richardson, Dr. Ernest 
Groves, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, and Dr. Arthur 
Ruggles. Bulletin may be secured upon request. 


There will also be summer schools offering similar 
courses at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
University of Minnesota, Cornell University and 
Iowa State College. More detailed announcement 
cannot be given because the bulletins have not been 
received. 





BOOKS TO LEND! 


OW is your chance to enjoy those books you have wanted to read all winter long. There are 66 different 


books and 54 different pamphlets in our traveling library—all at your disposal. 


Among the books 


recently purchased which will challenge your interest are: A Practical Psychology of Babyhood, The Adolescent 
Girl, Youth in Conflict, Concerning Parents, and Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. 


Two books and two pamphlets may be borrowed at a time by an individual member. 
write clearly your name and address and the branch of which you are a member. 


In requesting books 
Be sure to list five books 


and five pamphlets in the order of your preference so that a substitute may be sent if your first choices are 


not available. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Books 


Ernest R. Groves and Gladys 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1924, 


Wholesome Childhood. 
Hoagland Groves. 
Pp. xxi, 183. 
A splendid book on child training based upon sound 
principles. Discusses the wholesome life for children from 
birth through adolescence. 


The Nervous Child. Hector Charles Cameron. New York: 
Oxford University Press, revised third edition, 1924. 
Pp. viii, 233. 

A constructive discussion of the problems encountered 
in nervous children who are in other respects normal. 


Personality and Social Adjustment. Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1923. Pp. ix, 296. 
Written for those who have to do with people, especially 
children. 
value regarding social conduct. 


It brings to parents and teachers information of 


The Challenge of Childhood. Ira 8S. Wile. 
Seltzer, 1925. Pp. x, 305. 

This is a description of fifty individual children who were 
brought to Dr. Wile’s clinic because of physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional, or social problems. The book has grown 
out of an experience of twenty years of work with children. 


New York: 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. William A. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1919. Pp. xv, 193. 
An interpretation of child life and child problems from a 
Freudian point of view. (See review in October, 1924, 
JOURNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 


White. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. John J. B. 


Morgan. New York: Macmillan, 1924. Pp. xi, 300. 
A discussion from the psycho-analytic point of view of 
children in school with mental peculiarities. Written in a 
clear style which makes easy reading for those who are not 
trained in psychiatry. (See review in January, 1925, 
JOURNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 


Send requests to the Educational Office, 1634 “Eye” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Unstable Child. Florence Mateer. 
ton, 1924. Pp. xii, 471. 
A discussion of children who are social problems. Gives 
a description of clinical work and a sane evaluation of 
mental tests. 


New York: Apple- 


Pamphlets 


Agnes: A Dominant Personality in the Making. Helen T. 
Woolley. 

David: A Study of the Experience of a Nursery School in 
Training a Child Adopted from an Institution. Helen 
T. Woolley. 

The Elimination of Children’s Fears. Mary Cover Jones. 

Environment in the Mental Health of the Child. D. A. Thom. 

The Mental Health of the Child, Some Physical Determinants 
and a Method of Observation. C. Edgerton Carter. 

The Need for Emotional Control Through Education. Yrank- 
wood E. Williams. 

Peter: The Beginnings of the Juvenile 
Helen T. Woolley. 

Psychology of the Pre-School Period. C.Mac¥Fie Campbell. 

Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the Classroom. Bernard 
Glueck. 

The Social Consequences of the Neglect of Mental Hygiene in 
Young Childhood. Helen T. Woolley. 

Unusual Children. Tom A. Williams. 


Court Problem. 


CHILD PsycHOLOGY 
Books 


The Psychology of Childhood. 
Mary Theodora Whitley. 
1918. Pp. xix, 375. 

A textbook for students of child psychology who have 
had previous study in general psychology. Includes espe- 
cially good chapters on inheritance, habit formation, play, 
moral and religious education, and exceptional children. 


Naomi Norsworthy and 
New York: Macmillan, 


An Introduction to Child Psychology. Charles W. Waddle. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1918. Pp. xvi, 317. 
A good book to begin one’s study of child psychology- 
Written in clear, well-organized style. 
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A Study of the Junior Child. Mary Theodora Whitley. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1923. Pp. 155. 

A textbook on the psychology of children from nine to 
twelve years of age written specifically for teachers prepar- 
ing to teach in the Junior Department of Sunday School. 
The book contains splendid suggestions for studying and 
observing children in their activities. Content parallels 
that of Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy and Whit- 
ley, but is written in simpler, less technical style. 


The Individual inthe Making. E. A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1911. Pp. ix, 339. 
This book traces the development of a child’s mind 
through various stages of growth. 


The Psychology of the Preschool Child. Bird T. Baldwin 
Stecher. New York: Appleton, 1924. 


and Lorle I. 
Pp. 305. 

A discussion of children from two to six years of age on 
the basis of studies made at the University of lowa in physi- 
cal and mental growth. Includes selected bibliographies 
on stories, books, songs, phonograph records, games, occu- 
pational activities for children, and a list of supply houses 
for material and apparatus. (See review in January, 1925, 
JOURNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 


The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child. Arnold Gesell. 
New York: Macmillan, 1925. Pp. x, 447. 

‘“A Psychological Outline of Normal Development from 
Birth to the Sixth Year.’’ This book presents the results 
of six years investigation at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. Itisa 
splendid contribution to knowledge of the behavior of 
children. Technical in style. 


Psychology of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year. 
Stern. 
557. 

A discussion of the psychology of child development up 
to the sixth year by an eminent German psychologist. 

Includes material gathered from observation of his own 

children. 


William 
New York: Holt, revised edition, 1924. Pp. 


A Practical Psychology of Babyhood. Jessie C. Fenton. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1925. Pp. xvi, 348. 
Just what the title says—a psychology of the first two 
years of child life, organized and presented in a style which 
makes it useful for parents and others responsible for babies. 


Pamphlets 


Behavior of the Human Infant During the First Thirty Days 
of Life. Margaret Gray Blanton. 

The Behavior of the Pre-Schogl Child: Topical Summaries of 
Current Literature. Ruth R. Pearson. 

A Clinical Pre-School Psychology. Arnold Gesell. 

Scientific Methods of Studying Pre-School Children. 
T. Baldwin. 

The Validity of Standards of Mental Measurement in Young 
Childhood. Helen T. Woolley. 


Bird 


ADOLESCENCE 
Books 
The Adolescent Girl. Winifred Richmond. New York: 
Macmillan, 1925. Pp. xiv, 212. 


A book addressed to the average educated parent in an 
attempt to clear away the obscurities which surround the 
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problems of the young girl and to offer constructive help in 
dealing with her. (See review in October, 1926, JourNAL 
of the A. A. U. W.) 


The Psychology of Adolescence. Frederick Tracy. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. x, 246. 

A general survey of the field from the standpoint of mor- 

als, religion and education. Written primarily for teachers. 


Youth in Conflict. Miriam Van Waters. 
New Republic, 1925. Pp. xix, 293. 

The book presents certain situations of conflict between 
young people and authority. It makes vivid the experi- 
ences of young human beings who fail to conform to estab- 
lished social standards. 


New York: 


CHILD TRAINING 
Books 


Concerning Parents. 
Pp. x, 284. 
A symposium presented at the Conference on Modern 
Parenthood in 1925. It includes speeches made by twenty- 
four outstanding men and women. 


New York: New Republic, 1926. 


Mental Training for the Pre-School Age Child. Lillien J. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner, 1923. Pp. 108. 

A book for parents who are desirous of learning how best 
to guide the mental life of their children. Emphasizes the 
importance of mental hygiene. Contains helpful sugges- 
tions in non-technical style. 


Training the Toddler. Elizabeth Cleveland. 
phia: Lippincott, 1925. Pp. x, 172. 

A discussion of the principles underlying the physical, 
mental, emotional and social development of the nursery 
school child, written in simple, readable style. Material 
presented is from the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 


Philadel- 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child Study. 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Editor. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926. Pp. ix, 324. 

Over one hundred selections from the most authorita- 
tive literature, covering the more important aspects of 
child study. Excellent as a reference for study groups. 


Outlines of Child Study. Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Editor. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xx, 260. 
A comprehensive group of outlines and selected bibliog- 
raphies for guidance of study groups. (See review in Jan- 
uary, 1927, Journat of the A. A. U. W.) 


Parents and Sex Education. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
New York: American Social Hygiene Association, 
1923. Pp. vi, 100. 

A book which sets forth clear principles and practical 
methods of guidance. For parents of children under school 
age. 

Pamphlets 


Education for Parenthood. Alma L. Binzel. 

Teaching Toddlers. V.S. Martin. 

A Twenty-Four-Hour Day for the Pre-School Child. Julia 
Wade Abbot. 
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PsYCHOLOGY 
Books 


The Normal Mind. William H. 
Appleton, 1924. Pp. xx, 702 
This book is technical, but it is written in a clear style. 
It makes a real contribution to the understanding of the 
factors involved in normal mental development with special 
reference to mental hygiene. Asplendid book for any col- 
lege woman to read. (See review in March, 1925, JouRNAL 
of the A. A. U. W.) 


Burnham. New York: 


Psychology for Students of Education. Arthur I. Gates. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xvi, 489. 

A book which presents in a well organized way the facts 
which psychology has to contribute to education. Written 
for students in college and therefore not very difficult to 
read. 


Intelligence Testing. Rudolf Pintner. 
1923. Pp. vii, 406. 
An account of what is meant by intelligence testing, 
what means are employed to test general intelligence, and 
the results so far achieved by the testing movement. 


New York: Holt, 


Behaviorism. John B. Watson. New York: 
Institute, 1924. Pp. 251. 
A series of lectures presenting the psychology of be- 


haviorism in an interesting non-technical style. 


People’s 


Habit. William James. New York: Holt, 1890. Pp. 68. 
A reprinting of the well-known chapter on habit from 
Principles of Psychology by William James. 


Psychology. Robert S. 
1921. Pp. x, 580. 
Another psychology which is written in a most interest- 
ing way. This book and Gates’ book are splendid for any- 
one wishing to get in touch with modern psychology. 


Woodworth. New York: Holt, 


John B. 
revised edition, 


Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. 
Watson. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1924. Pp. xvii, 448. 

An advanced psychology. 
stincts and emotions. 
babies. 


Splendid chapters on in- 
Descriptions of research work with 


Psychology for Normal Schools. Lawrence Augustus 
Averill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1921. Pp. 362. 
Written in a simple, clear style for use of students in 
normal schools. Splendid material arranged in short, well- 
organized units. 


EpvucaTION oF UNUSUAL CHILDREN 
Books 


The Education of Exceptional Children. John Louis Horn. 
New York: Century, 1924. Pp. xvi, 343. 

A book which deals with the problems of organization 
and teaching that are presented in the public schools by 
children who are above or below the average group, men- 
tally or physically. 


Special Talents and Defects. Leta S. Hollingworth. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xix, 216. 
A splendid discussion of individual differences in children 
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and the methods of analyzing these differences for school 
instruction. 


Education of Gifted Children. Lulu M. Stedman. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viii, 192. 
The book is a record of the work of the author in the 
opportunity room in the training school of the University of 
California, Southern Branch. The problems and principles 
of the opportunity room and the activities and curriculum 
followed are discussed. Sixteen case studies of gifted chil- 
dren are given. 


Brightness and Dullness in Children. Herbert Woodrow. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1919. Pp. 322. 

“‘Countless circumstances and conditions affect a child’s 
success in the innumerable performances which make up 
his life; but the most comprehensive and fundamental of 
them all, to which the tests must inevitably return, is, 
finally, his innate brightness or dullness If we wish 
to act wisely in guiding the development of our children, 
we must understand the nature of intelligence, the factors 
affecting it, and the consideration that must be given it in 
the choice of educational aims and methods. These sub- 
jects are discussed in the following pages.’’ 


Pamphlets 


Provision for the Education of Gifted Children in the United 
States. Guy M. Whipple. 


The Superior Child in Our Schools. Clara Harrison Town. 


MopERN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
Books 


The Decroly Class. Amelie Hamaide. 
1924. Pp. xxviii, 318. 
An interesting description of the work of one of the most 
progressive schools in Europe, Professor Decroly’s school 
in Brussels, Belgium. 


New York: Dutton, 


Education Moves Ahead. Eugene Randolph Smith. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1924. Pp. xiii, 145. 

A splendid presentation in readable style of modern 
educational tendencies, aims and practices. The material 
was first used in talks to parents and teachers. (See review 
in May, 1925, JourNAL of the A. A. U. W.) 


Schools of To-morrow. John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. 
New York: Dutton, 1915. Pp. 316. 
A description of some of the more progressive schools in 
the United States. 


New Schools for Old. Evelyn Dewey. New York: Dutton, 
1919. Pp. xi, 337. 
A description of the regeneration of a small and isolated 
rural school and of how it became the center of community 
life and endeavor. 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. Ellsworth Col- 
lings. New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xxvi, 346. 
This book represents the work of the author in a rural 
school where he reorganized the curriculum upon the basis 
of the ideas implied in the concept of the project method as 
formulated by Professor W. H. Kilpatrick. A splendid 
report, containing interesting material. Illustrated. 





PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


Pamphlets 


The Kindergarten Primary and the Psychologist. 
Clark Trow. 

The Need of Instruments to Measure Kindergarten Education. 
Mary M. Reed. 

The School and the Pre-School Child. Helen T. Woolley. 

The Visiting Teacher. Jane F. Culbert. 

What Are Your Schools Doing for Your Children. 
W. Wright. 


William 


Bonnie 


Wuy CHANGE ScHOOLS 
Books 
Shackled Youth. Edward Yeomans. 
Brown, 1921. Pp. 138. 
Comments on schools, school people, and other people, 


written in a most stimulating way. A good introduction 
to thinking about modern education. 


Boston: Little, 


The School and Society. John Dewey. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, revised edition, 1915. Pp. xv, 
164. 

A group of lectures specifically describing the University 
Elementary School in Chicago, but expressing in simple 
direct language the essence of modern philosophy of the 
education of young children. 


The Child and His School. Gertrude Hartman. 
York: Dutton, 1921. Pp. xiii, 248. 
A discussion of the fundamental principles underlying 
modern educational theory. Splendid as a textbook for 
elementary study groups. Good parallel references. 


New 


The Child and the Curriculum. John Dewey. 

University of Chicago Press, 1902. Pp. 40. 

A short pamphlet which discusses in a masterly way the 

characteristics of children, the content of the school cur- 

riculum, and the fundamental relationships of these two. 
Embodies Dewey’s philosophy of curriculum making. 


Chicago: 


Pamphlets 


The Compromise Between Mass Teaching and Individual 
Teaching. W.T. Root. 

How Shall Early Education Conceive Its Objectives. 
H. Kilpatrick. 

Machine Made Schooling. Articles by William H. Kilpat- 
rick, Marietta Johnson and others. 

The New Republic, Educational Section. November 12, 
1924, Articles by William H. Kilpatrick, W. W. Chart- 
ers, George D. Strayer and others. 


William 


How To CHANGE SCHOOLS 


Books 


The Primary School. Annie E. Moore. 
ton Mifflin, 1925. Pp. xii, 340. 
A recent book describing the purposes and methods of 
primary education. Written in non-technical style and 
splendid for an understanding of beginning school work. 


Boston: Hough- 


Early Childhood Education. Lalla H. Pickett and Duralde 
Boren. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1923. 
Pp. viii, 220. 

This book sets forth clearly and convincingly the princi- 
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ples and ideals of kindergarten and first grade education, 
and then proceeds to show with a wealth of concrete illus- 
tration what these principles mean and how these ideals 
may be realized in everyday schoolroom practice. 


A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Patty Smith Hill. New York: Scribner’s, 1923. Pp. 
xxiv, 123. 

A curriculum developed in the Horace Mann School of 

Teachers College, Columbia University. It is based upon 

children’s activities rather than subject matter. 


The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. Margaret E. 
Mathias. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. Pp. xiv, 119. 
A splendid discussion of the art interests and activities 
of children in the kindergarten and primary grades. The 
basic principles of the development of art are discussed as 
well as materials and methods. Illustrated with children’s 
work. 


Parent, Teacher and School. M. E. Moore. 
Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xix, 395. 

The aim of this book is to state clearly the steps neces- 
sary to bring about codperation of school and home since 
this is the first prerequisite in the development of an effi- 
cient modern school. Itis necessarily general in treatment 
and wide in scope. (See review in January, 1925, JourRNAL 
of the A. A. U. W.) 


New York: 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. Claude 
A. Phillips. New York: Century, 1923. Pp. xiii, 389. 
An introduction presenting the objectives of modern 
education and the dominant characteristics of children, is 
followed by a discussion of the various school subjects. 
The American Elementary School. John Louis Horn. New 
York: Century, 1923. Pp. xvi, 422. 
A book which describes the function of the elementary 
school in society and discusses problems of organization and 
instruction within the school. 


Foundations of Method: Informal Talks on Teaching. 
William Heard Kilpatrick. New York: Macmillan, 
1925. Pp. xi, 383. 

A discussion in conversational style of the principles 
upon which teaching should be founded. Combines the 
philosophy of Dewey and the psychology of Thorndike. 


NuRSERY SCHOOLS 


Books 
Nursery School Education. Grace Owen, Editor. New 
York: Dutton, second edition, 1923. Pp. 176. 
A comprehensive treatment of the education of preschool 
children with a survey of the nursery school movement in 
England and a description of the schools. 


The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. New York: 
Dutton, 1919. Pp. xi, 356. 

Miss McMillan is a leader in the English nursery school 

movement. This book presents her own attitude toward 


the subject as well as descriptions of the work in England. 
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The Open-Air Nursery School. E.Stevinson. New York: 
Dutton, 1923. Pp. xi, 79. 
A sympathetic description of the Rachel McMillan Open- 
Air Nursery School, situated in one of the slum areas of 
England. 


Pamphlets 


The Kindergarten and the Nursery School Movement. Julia 
Wade Abbot. 

Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking. Third Annual Re- 
port, 1922. 

Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking. Fourth Annual 
Report, 1923. 

The Nursery Child and His Play. Dorothy Guernsey. 

The Nursery School as a Child Builder. Orline Foster. 

Nursery Schools. Abigail A. Eliot. 

The Nursery School in Judson Health Center. Mother and 
Child, March, 1923. 

The Nursery School and the Mother. Margaret McMillan. 

The Nursery School Movement. Arnold Gesell. 

The Nursery School Movement in England and America, 
Iemma Henton. 

The Significance of the Nursery School Idea for the Day 
Nursery. Bird Stein Gans. 

The Three-Year-Olds. Barbara Greenwood. 


PLAY 
Books 


Education by Plays and Games. George Ellsworth Johnson. 
Boston: Ginn, 1907. Pp. xiv, 234. 
Includes discussions of the meaning of play, play in 
education and suggestive plays and games for the five 
periods of childhood from birth through adolescence. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. Charlotte 
G. Garrison. New York: Scribner’s, 1926. Pp. xxii, 
122. 

A clear, non-technical statement of the principles which 
should guide parents and teachers in the selection, use and 
eare of permanent play materials for young children. 
Includes descriptions of materials and addresses of firms 
from whom to buy. (See review, in October, 1926, JourNAL 
of the A. A. U. W.) 


Play in Education. Joseph Lee. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xxiii, 500. 
The author presents a true picture of the child through 
an extensive discussion of play—the most important thing 
in a child’s life. 


Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood. Alice 
Corbin Sies. New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xii, 
442. 

A description of the play of children in an environment 
especially planned to encourage the best kinds of play. 


Play Life in the First Eight Years. Luella A. Palmer. 
Boston: Ginn, 1916. Pp. x, 281. 
The development of the spirit of play is discussed. The 
book describes the activities of children and the environ- 
ment which stimulates the most worth while play. 





HEALTH OF CHILDREN 
Books 


The Health of the Runabout Child. William Palmer Lucas. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. 229. 

The reading of this book would convince many that they 
do not appreciate all of the factors which contribute to the 
health of young children. The book contains accurate, 
helpful information written in a simple interesting way. 
(See review in October, 1924, JourNnat of the A. A. U. W.) 


The Growing Child. 8. Josephine Baker. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1920. Pp. x; 230. 

A splendid book for mothers, teachers and nurses on the 
health of the preschool child. The author, while empha- 
sizing physical health, has included some fine suggestions 
for the mental health of the child. 


The Healthy Child from Two to Seven. Francis Hamilton 
Maccarthy. New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xiv, 
235. 

A simple non-technical discussion of the various phases 
of child life which affect health. 


Pamphlets 


Does the Long School Day Menace Child Health? Frank H. 
Richardson. 

Fatigue in School Children. Max Seham. 

Health Talk to Mothers: Bad Habits of Parents. John A. 
Foote. 

Health Talk to Mothers: Physical Growth During the First 
Two Years. Howard Childs Carpenter. 

A Message to the Mothers of Tiny Tads About Health, Habits 
.and Other Things. Public Health Federation. 

Methods of Work for the Pre-School Child in the Country. 
Florence L. McKay. 

Posture Training for the Pre-School Child. Harriet Wilde. 

Pre-School Age Physical Defects. John C. Gebhart. 

Psychology of Child Nutrition. C. Rowena Schmidt. 

Standards and Methods for Health Work Among Children of 
Pre-School Age. Robert Curtis. 

What England and Scotland Are Doing for Children of Pre- 
School Age. William Palmer Lucas. 

What Needs to Be Done for the Pre-School Child. Richard 
M. Smith. 

AND OTHERS 


The Pre-School Child from the Standpoint of Public Hygiene 
and Education. Arnold Gesell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923. Pp. xv, 264. 

A general discussion of the social significance of this age 
of childhood from the standpoint of public hygiene and 
education. 


Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. Ed- 
win Grant Conklin. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, revised 4th edition, 1922. Pp. 379. 

This book is concerned with biological heredity and de- 
velopment with special reference to man and is considered 
one of the best discussions of the subject. 


Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education. Her- 
bert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, Adolf Meyer, and 
William I. Thomas. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. vii, 211. 

An exceptional book, written by four leading men in 
science, discussing the suggestions which biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, and psychiatry offer to education. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Young Child and His Parents. 
Josephine C. Foster. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1927. Pp. 190. 

Parents, teachers, and others responsible for the training 
of young children are daily confronted with behavior 
problems. Scientific research has given us sound psy- 
chological principles which must be observed if the child’s 
development is to be a healthy, normal one, but practical 
demonstration of the various ways in which these problems 
are met is helpful, and parents are interested in knowing 
how other parents meet similar problems. 

Appreciating the need, Dr. John E. Anderson and Dr. 
Josephine C. Foster, of the Minneapolis Institute of Child 
Welfare, have given in their recently published book, 
The Young Child and His Parents, one hundred case studies 
of the every-day behavior problems of preschool children. 
These studies collected from interviews with parents and 
other adults, involve illustrations of both wise and unwise, 
successful and unsuccessful methods of changing children’s 
undesirable reactions into desirable ones which will make 
for their well-being. 

Part I includes the introduction discussing the authors’ 
purpose and method, and a summary of statistical findings 
with graphs and tables of distributions. Part II is devoted 
to the case histories equally distributed according to the 
chronological ages of the children, ranging from two to 
nearly seven years. Fach history gives a brief survey of the 
home situation, a history of the child’s development and 
his adjustments. In some the suggested treatment for 
meeting the particular problems is given and the later his- 
tory of the case. 

The authors state very definitely that these histories are 
not of extreme deviates from normal behavior patterns but 
those of the reactions of average children in the home situa- 
tion. One cannot read the book without feeling the very 
strong emphasis laid on the importance of the parents’ part 
in the child’s development. The very title itself suggests 
this. Heredity and environment are the determining fac- 
tors in life, and the home life, in which the parents should 
play the largest part, constitutes the environment of the 
young child. Moreover, these studies point directly to the 
fact that in many cases the formation of correct behavior 
patterns in the young child involves a double problem—the 
adjustment of the parents to the situation as well as the 
problem presented by the child. 

Written in easy, readable style, and non-technical lan- 
guage, this book gives an insight into the problems of early 
childhood and the variety of methods used by parents in 
meeting them. It should, therefore, make for a better 
understanding and create a desire on the part of those 
responsible for young children for more detailed and psy- 
chological study. It should also awaken an appreciation 
that adjustment on the part of parents is just as necessary 
as the adjustment of the child, and having shown that 
no one set of rules can be laid down whereby the same prob- 
lems of today, tomorrow, and of all times can be met in the 
same way, should be the first step in building up an attitude 
of willingness to persevere each time until the right solu- 
tion is found for each particular problem. 

NELL Boyp Tayuor. 


John E. Anderson and 


Washington, D. C. 


The Drifting Home. Ernest R. Groves. 
ton Mifflin, 1926. Pp. vii, 217. 
Social Problems of the Family. Ernest R. Groves. 

delphia: Lippincott, 1927. Pp. ix, 314. 

Dr. Ernest R. Groves, the author of Wholesome Child- 
hood, has given us recently two books of significance to those 
interested in the modern family. The Drifting Home is 
written in the so-called popular style and is in part reprinted 
from magazine articles previously published in various 
periodicals. Although the book has been knit together it is 
more or less a series of articles on the present day home with 
only enough historical background to lay a basis for the 
author’s desire to show that the home is a constantly chang- 
ing institution, sensitive to the social and economic en- 
vironment in which it finds itself. Chapter I, called The 
Drifting Home, is an expression of the prevalence of the 
“bewildered home’”’ and ends with a plea for the training of 
parents in home-making. Its pertinence makes it forceful. 
Several chapters are devoted to modern social conditions 
and influences to which the home has to adjust including the 
changing status of women, the increasingly inclusive pro- 
grams of schools and other institutions, and the growth of 
material science so much more rapidly than social science. 

The author stresses the responsibility of the family in 
stimulating, directing and interpreting the life of the child 
in its varied outside activities and contacts. In dealing 
with the home itself, its need, its use, and its future, Dr. 
Groves has made a fascinating, stimulating study. He 
writes in an unaffected, sane manner of the worth of the 
home to the individual and to society. 

Social Problems of the Family was written as a text for 
normal school and college classes. It is printed in small 
type and contains a great deal of well-organized material 
with an appendix including bibliographies on the family 
and references, topics for discussion, and subjects for re- 
ports on each chapter. Since it was written for students, 
the wealth of detail and historical background make it 
easy to read. Two chapters are devoted to the past of our 
present family, one to the primitive family and one to the 
early American family; two chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the human need and the social need for family 
organization. With this informative introduction, the 
rest of the book deals mainly with influences on modern 
family life: economic conditions, social institutions, di- 
vorce, broken families, the arrested family, dependent 
relatives, incompatibility, legislation, and so forth. Some 
tables are given, many references are made to other works, 
and cases are cited. The material is scientifically and 
impersonally presented and is made applicable to practical 
present day problems. 

The most interesting part of the book from the point of 
view of present tendencies is the last chapter, Education 
and the Family. This chapter is concerned with child 
training and parental education and not only surveys the 
work being done along these lines, but makes a convincing 
appeal for education in the problem of human relationships. 
The book is an interesting comprehensive study well worth 
careful reading by all who would be intelligent members of 
a family group. 


Boston: Hough- 


Phila- 


Louise GROVES. 
Washington, D. C. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE CONVENTION 


Since the proceedings of the convention are to 
be published it seems wise to make no report here 
of the international side of those meetings. There 
were, however, three votes of the convention which 
are of paramount interest to the international work 
of the Association which should be noted: (1) That 
to undertake a campaign for our share of the Inter- 
national Federation’s fund for International Fellow- 
ships which was voted at the Oslo Conference—a 
piece of work on which we embark with an interest 
and enthusiasm which have only increased, per- 
haps, during this period of enforced delay, while 
we completed our headquarters fund. Of hopes 
and plans for this fellowship work, there will be 
much interesting news by the autumn. (2) That in 
regard to dues to the International Federation 
which expressed the convention’s belief in a shilling 
per capita rate, and agreed for a time to the sliding 
scale of dues for small federations (which the 
Federation’s Budget Committee believes is, for the 
present at least, necessary), in the hope that this 
sliding scale will be only a temporary arrangement. 
(3) That endorsing for study by the branches the 
findings of the Second Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War. 

There were also meetings of smaller groups which 
should be noted. 

First, a discussion on the education of women 
in Turkey which was led by Miss Caroline Burns, 
Dean of Constantinople Woman’s College, who had 
but recently arrived in this country on a brief leave 
of absence. She kindly came to our convention 
and told us something of the interesting changes in 
the education of women since the war. She called 
our attention to the fact that, since there are larger 
Greek, Armenian and Jewish groups than the 
purely Turkish, this subject is not the education of 
Turkish women alone. Since the war, the earlier 
Armenian, Greek, and Jewish community schools 
have greatly changed. The Jewish school, modeled 
on the French lyceé, where French was spoken and 
French literature and art taught; the Greek Gym- 
nasia, where humanitarian subjects were taught, 
and history was stressed; the Armenian parochial 
school, which emphasized Mathematics—few of 
them sent their students on to college. There were 
German, English and Italian high schools, and 


the American mission school which developed into 
an International College. The daughters of promi- 
nent Turkish men were educated at home, until the 
war, when they were sent to school. 

With the Turkish Nationalist Regime came 
language requirements. All schools—foreign and 
non-moslem—were asked to teach some Turkish, 
since Turkish girls were now attending. Certain 
subjects must be taught in Turkish; Armenian and 
Greek were not allowed in the Turkish communities; 
in Armenian communities, Greek and Armenian as 
well as Turkish were taught. Since the language 
of the Jewish schools was Hebrew and French, their 
difficulty was great. However, they were allowed 
five years in which to introduce Turkish into the 
curriculum. The effect of this on the American 
school was to change the curriculum, and to cut out 
many elective courses. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish University was opened 
to women. A number of women have gone into 
Law and Medicine, real encouragement being 
shown them by the government, which aids in 
finding positions for them. 

In conclusion, Miss Burns said that although it is 
no longer easy to be the highest institution open to 
women in Turkey, because of the competition with 
Turkish schools, the foreign college can render a 
real service as an experimental station, carrying on 
experiments that the Turkish government can not 
make for lack of funds. 

A timely discussion on Mexico was led by Mrs. 
Edgerton Parsons, who outlined briefly some of the 
recent discussions on the subject. The reactions 
of members of the group to certain words and 
names were most interesting. 

A number of interesting reports from branches 
developed at a meeting held especially for Interna- 
tional Relations chairmen. Several members em- 
phasized the helpfulness of the public library in 
securing books, and in some instances in offering 4 
meeting place for the discussion groups. Omaha, 
which has four groups, has weekly meetings of these 
groups, one of which devoted ten weeks to Mexico. 
There is a paper and discussion, and there are one 
or two general meetings of all the sections together. 
This seems to point to a real development of an 
‘informed opinion.”” Other round tables meet 
every other week. One branch which has supper 
conferences has subscribed to “The Peking Leader,” 
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which points to possible developments in the reading 
of foreign-published papers by members of groups. 





THE SWISS FEDERATION 






A report recently received from the Federation is 
so interesting that we wish we might quote freely 
from it. The federation reports a membership last 
October of 328; by cantons, Bale, 52; Berne, 54; 



























INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


through diplomatic channels, but to the American 
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people through the Associated Press. It cannot fail 
to be of the utmost interest to us, therefore, as 
citizens, and as members of the International 
Federation of University Women. Copies of Dr. 
Butler’s letter, which includes a translation of the 
text of the most important paragraph of M. Briand’s 
statement, are being sent to our branches. Indi- 



























sa. Minediteed 7 : ~? vidual members of the Association can, therefore, 
Geneva, ee ig a a Pe aud, 43; Zurich, 95. inform themselves, if they have not already done 
The federation a _ rancs for the Roman so, on this subject. 
1 Club os gr a sel for the International At this same time, too, the World Peace Founda- 
; Federation’s Fellowship Fund. tion, of Boston, has offered to send out to some of 
: our members certain materials on treaties and 
; A MESSAGE FROM FRANCE arbitration which would be most useful to study 
“en ; roups. Here is an interesting and important 
r As we go to press (April 25), our attention has Sel a: atid on aaune ty Renal d P 
d been called by President Nicholas Murray Butler, i , 
e in a letter to the New York Times, to the proposal sam . 
; od proposa" INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY 
D made by M. Briand, French Minister of Foreign GROUPS 
t Affairs, to the people of the United States. ‘For 7 
some reason which it is hard to understand,’ writes There is in the office of the Committee on Inter- 
d Dr. Butler, “the importance of this notable declara- national Relations—in what office is there not, in 
0 tion appears not to have been understood, much this country?—a chart on which certain spots of 
g less appreciated, in the United States.” color indicate study groups. There are also vast 
n M. Briand, on April 6, the anniversary of our areas unmarred by color and, so far as we know, 
entry into the World War, proposed that France activity. There is given below a list of branches 
is and the United States should make a treaty which which have reported to date (April 25), study groups 
10 would definitely renounce war as a remedy for real with, wherever possible, the subject of study. An 
h or fancied wrongs between the two countries. ‘expression of opinion’ from the silent members 
& This proposal was made not to our government, would be welcomed. 
i PRRrancH Rounp TaBLes 
BRANCH SUBJECT OF STUDY 
Alabama: BN ictacidutencbinnweced China, Russia 
8. Arkansas: RnO6 OUINOE. oo sce ences League of Nations 
he California: Northern California.........America and the Caribbean 
ns Chico 
nd East Bay...................Near East Questions 
i tacnsne wig behets Present Situation in China, Turkey, Italy, Mexico 
LARGGAY.. «2... ....Russia 
es San Diego..................Syllabus of International Relations— Parker Moon 
1a- Santa Monica Ray..........Problems of the Pacific 
m- POI o5cavius Sue Ganeaaeact World Peace 
in Colorado: SIN: sed vtisicie one ........Edueation of Women in South America and Turkey 
a MN 3 chat plenary oom Problems of the Pacific 
* Florida: Jacksonville......... .. South America, China, Russia 
ha, ME ha occeuwitendenris Subjects recommended in the Journal 
ese Georgia: Atlanta 
co. Milledgeville................Post-war Problems of European Countries 
yne Idaho: INE io cis rate'n cio Sh diem Current Events and World Peace 
Moscow..................-..Present Situation in China 
ler. a 
Twin Falls 
an Illinois: Champaign and Urbana.....Great Britain, Italy, and France in the Near East 
eet Indiana: Evansville..................Foreign Affairs 
per Indianapolis................World Court, League, and Mexico 
” Muncie 








TCUIOIN «cocks os ovens South America 
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Iowa: 


Kansas: 


Kentucky: 
Louisiana: 
Maine: 
Massachusetts: 
Michigan: 
Minnesota: 


Missouri: 


Montana: 


Nebraska: 


New Jersey: 
New York: 


North Dakota: 
Ohio: 


JOU 
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BRANCH 
Iowa State College (Ames)..The Word of the League of Nations 
Indianola 
i ——— 
CE Satccedan ne nwes 
Hutchinson 
Junction City: ......60.0.5. 
Kansas City 
PACU OUEO Es occ csccsewes 
Wichita 
Lexington 
New Orleans................China, Nicaragua, Mexico, League of Nations 
Bangor Foreign Policy of the United States 
DOMAriscotts........ .6escsas: League of Nations 
Boston World Peace, Locarno, Mexico, Balkans 
Flint 
Faribault 
Rochester 
MII i, racoarce cneie career 
Winona 
Cape Girardeau............. Foreign Policy of the United States 
si ch inate demain European Situation and America 
St. Joseph Security, Arbitration, Disarmament and the League of Nations 
Vandalia....................Inter-American Problems 
Bozeman Problems of the Pacific 
Helena Russia, China, Canada 
Missoula.................... Lhe ‘‘Beam in our Eye’”’ 
Lincoln Current Events 
Omaha (4 groups)........... Mexico, Latin America, Current Affairs, Problems of the Pacific 
Essex County College Club Foreign Policy of the United States 
Albany Russia 
Central Hudson Valley China, Nicaragua, Mexico, the International Debts, the Problem of Oil 
Central New York..........League of Nations 
Rochester...................League of Nations, World Court 
Schenectady “Imperialism and World Politics,’’ Part 3. 

Southern New York......... Modern European History 

Mohawk Valley (Utica)..... Monroe Doctrine, Nicaragua, China 

Fargo-Moorhead, Minn.....Problems of the Pacific, Pan-American Policy, The League of Nations 
Cleveland 


SUBJECT OF STUDY 


.....Faetors of International Law 
.. Present Conditions in Mexico 
Mexico, China 

Nicaragua, China 


..... League, Mexico, China, Philippines 
Varied,—Europe and South America 


History of the Nations up to 1914 


.Genesis of the World War; Psychology of Attitudes 


the Monroe Doctrine) 


es MSMR i555 se adic eden area America’s Relations with Europe 


Oklahoma: 
Pennsylvania: 


South Carolina: 
South Dakota: 


Tennessee: 


Texas: 


Utah: 
Vermont: 


Oxford......................British Imperial Conference, Italy, the World Court 
Toledo......................America’s Foreign Policy, Central Europe 
Oklahoma City The Locarno Treaty, China, Mexico, Nicaragua 
ES ee 
Problems of Diplomacy, Economic Imperialism, Current Events 
World Court, League, Philippines, Mexico, Italy, Japan, China 
Philadelphia................ Varied discussion at supper conferences 
Greenville 
Aberdeen 


League, World Court, Pan-Americanism, Immigration, Italy, Problems of 
Pacific 


Huron......................Mexico, Taena-Arica, China, Italy, Japan, Turkey, Russia, Philippines 

a rye Current Events 

Memphis Problems of the Pacific, Pan-American Policy, Far East, Near East, League 
of Nations 

Austin 

Commerce 

Ft. Worth 

Lubbock 


Problems of the Pacific, Mexico 
What Makes up My Mind on International Relations 


Pan-American Relations 
Salt Lake City..............Theory of International Relations 
Rutland 


Brattleboro 
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BRANCH 
Virginia: Blacksburg 
Lynchburg 


Washington: ..China 


SUBJECT OF STUDY 


China, United States Relations with Latin America 
European Influence in Asia 


Central-America, China, Japan, Russia, World Court 


West Virginia: Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Huntington 

Appleton 

I 5s isis ois hs re hemes 
BI oo sds ipso Sig eisai ots 
Madison 
ee 
Sheboygan 


Wisconsin: 


.Mexico 


Current Events 
World Court, Europe, the Orient 
Revolutions—China, Mexico, etc. 


.Oil question as it affects Inter-American relations, the Immigration Problem 
.America’s Foreign Relations and Policy 
League, Germany, Philippines, Italy, Egypt, Russia 


Bowman’s ‘“‘The New World’”’ 


Waukesha (2 groups)....... Nicaragua, China, Italy 
Problems of the Pacific 


Wausaw 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mexico (For the following recommended reading 
list and comments we have to thank the study com- 
mittee on Mexico, of the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War.) 


The United States and Mezico. 
Knopf. $5.00. 

“‘A general survey of diplomatic relations from 
1821-1924. This book is marked by ample 
reference material, good bibliography and state- 
ment of original sources . . the author’s 
arguments are so presented that they can be 
easily checked by those who may disagree with 
conclusions.” 

The Mexican Nation. 
millan. $4.00. 

“This book seeks to present to the interested 
American public the history and progress of the 
conscient element of Mexico in their century- 
long struggle toward the fixation of a national 
entity. It contains . . in its first half the 
early historical aspects and elements as they 
illustrated early colonial policies of Spain and were 
modified by the circumstances of an Indian civil- 
ization and a rich new country. The latter half 

. is given particularly to Mexican his- 
tory as associated with the United States.” 

The Mexican Land and Oil Issues. Foreign Policy 
Information Service. Bulletin of December, 
1926. $0.25. 

Pamphlets and Bulletins on Mexico. 
Council for the Prevention of War. 
Mexican Constitution of 1917—Articles 27 and 123. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 

Boston. 


J. Fred Rippy- 


Herbert Priestly. Mac- 


National 


Mexico and the Foreigners. (Reprinted in transla- 
tion from L’Europe Nouvelle—By E. J. Dillon.) 
(The State Department has material on Mexico 
which is of interest, a partial list of which can be 
obtained from the International Relations Office.) 


THE Worxup Court. 


The United States and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Raul Fernandes. (Translated 
and published by the American Foundation, 565 
Yifth Avenue, New York City.) 


The Report of the Second Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War is now in press. Copies will be 
sent to delegates to the Conference. Additional 
copies may be secured from the office of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Price, $1.50. 


Note: Members of the Association who are going 
abroad and desire to get in touch with members of 
other federations will be interested in the names 
and addresses of officers of these federations which 
are given in the report of the Amsterdam Con- 
ference. Copies of this will be sent on request to 
the office of the Committee on International 
Relations. 


The attention of members of the Association who 
may be traveling abroad is called to the fact that the 
Headquarters office of the International Federation 
in London, formerly situated at 92 Victoria Street, 
is now at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, 
S. W. 3. 


FLORENCE A. ANGELL. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 


MR. HAMILTON HOLT 


The recently-inaugurated president of Rollins 
College (Winter Park, Florida) has begun this year 
an experiment in collegiate instruction which re- 
minds the innocent bystander of the Dalton Plan so 
popular in the schools of this country. He has 
abolished the classroom in favor of the two-hour 
conference system, in which the student works in 
partnership with the instructor instead of reciting 
tohim. President Holt says: ‘““The purpose under- 
lying the two-hour plan is to bring the student and 
professor into the closest possible touch in the work- 
ing hours of the day. The theory is that the stu- 
dent’s mind is immature, that he frequently does not 
know how to study, that he more frequently has not 
the will to study, and that the time when he most 
needs the professor’s advice, help and supervision 
is when he is preparing his lesson and not after he 
has learned it or failed to learn it. 

“Believing that both the lecture system and the 
quiz system as now conducted in colleges and uni- 
versities are thoroughly unsatisfactory, Rollins is 
trying the two-hour conference plan as a substitute. 
As a corollary to the two-hour system Rollins has 
abolished all cuts, all compulsory attendance at 
classes, chapel and so forth. The students are thus 
put on a par with an employee in an office, that is, 
they are excused if there is any cause for excuse. 
But if there is none they will be dropped from the 
class, or even the college, just as aa employee in the 
business world will be discharged for unfaithfulness 
in work, inveterate tardiness or unexplained absence. 

“The characteristic feature of the plan is the free 
exchange of thought between pupil and teacher in 
personal conference during which the student is 
helped over difficulties, shown how to study, given 
an illustration of the scholarly attitude towards 
knowledge and so forth. 

‘*The two-hour plan has been in operation since 
the opening of the fall term. Both mornings and 
afternoons are divided into two two-hour periods. 


The morning periods are devoted to those subjects. 


in which the student primarily improves his mind. 
Between the morning periods a minimum of fifteen 
minutes is allowed for chapel. As far as possible the 
first period in the afternoon is devoted to laboratory 


or field work and the last period to athletics, outdoor 
work or recreation. The student’s time in the eve- 
nings is free, except when an inspirational lecture, 
a play, or a debate takes place, but these are usually 
over by 8:30 o’clock. 

“Both faculty and students are overwhelmingly 
in favor of the two-hour plan. Assemblies of both 
groups have been held at intervals to consider the 
problems that have arisen. No difficulties have yet 
appeared that have proved irremediable. Rollins 
does not, of course, claim that this plan has passed 
beyond the experimental stage. But the plan is a 
sincere attempt to meet wide-spread criticism of 
college instruction. ’”’ 


AN ALUMNI UNIVERSITY 


Certainly one of the most impressive phenomena 
of the age is the universal craving for more knowl- 
edge—more intellectual athletics. The women’s 
clubs with their French departments, art depart- 
ments, and what not, might fairly be classed as 
expressions of this desire—most democratic under- 
takings in adult education—as also the broadcasted 
lectures and lessons which are increasingly popular. 
So all signs point to a popular success for President 
Little’s plan for an Alumni University. “I plan the 
establishment of what amounts to practically an 
alumni University of Michigan. I do not intend 
to allow another person to graduate. We will give 
them a diploma, but we will not let them get away 
from us. 

“The University can help in doing this by present- 
ing in interesting form—on paper in so far as that 
is possible—the University as it exists; its myriad 
activities in the field of investigation, exploration, 
and research; its efforts to develop individual stu- 
dents by more careful personnel methods; its dormi- 
tory problem; its collections of “mental children” of 
great men—its libraries, its investigations. Hun- 
dreds of items of this sort should be presented in the 
form of a ‘Catalogue of the Alumni University of 
Michigan.’ ... . 

“Tn all this you will have a chance for the devel- 
opment of a mental hobby, an interest in some phase 
of the University’s activities. If you will express 
interest in one or more subjects, we will follow with 
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more detailed information. For this service the 
alumni could pay an annual tuition fee, according 
to what they think it is worth. This outlet for 
material generosity can, as the interest is devel- 
oped, be naturally provided in the form of contribu- 
tions, at annual or other intervals, for the support 
of one or more projects in which the interest of a 
particular alumnus lies.” (From Ginn & Com- 


pany’s What the Colleges are doing.) 


EXPERIMENTING 
CLASSMEN 


All who are interested in educational develop- 
ments—and who is not, nowadays?—but more 
especially our own members who had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Meiklejohn at the Washington Con- 
vention will watch attentively the inauguration and 
development, of the experimental college for fresh- 
men and sophomores which will open at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin next October, with Professor 
Meiklejohn at its head. Its students (not more than 
250) will live in special dormitories, where also their 
professors will live, since a closer social contact be- 
tween instructor and instructed is a part of the 
experiment. They (the students) are not to be 
hand-picked for any special mental aptitudes but are 
to represent in so far as possible a cross-section of 
student life. They are of course to be volunteers, 
not victims. The curriculum is not yet fixed but it 
is Professor Meiklejohn’s wish that the whole year’s 
study shall center about some ancient civilization, 
and he can hardly conceal from us that his choice is 
the Greek. 

In the sophomore year a modern civilization will 
be studied from all its angles. From that point the 
students of this college-within-a-college are to be 
admitted to the regular course of studies as juniors. 
Professor Meiklejohn’s speech on this topic was the 
last event on the program of the Washington Con- 
ference and when the questions which he kindly but 
incautiously offered to answer threatened to prolong 
the evening until the morning, it was moved that a 
report on the progress of the new college be a feature 
of the next biennial. 

Smith College too is experimenting with its fresh- 
men and sophomores. An article by Dean Pernard 
in the Smith Alumnae Quarterly for February gives 
us an idea of the extent of the change and the reasons 
for it. ““This period has seen a marked alteration 
in the lives of women, in the standards set for them, 
in the social and mental life open to them. And, 
in fact, there has been considerable dissatisfaction 
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with the general layout of studies, which has appar- 
ently increased in recent years. Criticism has been 
heard from school principals, alumnae, and parents. 
Students, too, in the first two years, have felt that 
college is too much like preparatory school. They 
have felt the number and burden of the require- 
ments. Freshmen have lost interest in intellectual 
life and the zest of intellectual curiosity under a 
curriculum which presented some aspects of com- 
pulsion and routine. The chief features of the new 
curriculum are: a reduction of the groups from ten 
to four, the requiring of a minimum number of hours 
in each group in place of requiring specific courses, 
and a plan for fulfilling the language requirement by 
examinations on a reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages.”” The four new groups are languages, 
literature and fine arts, sciences and social sciences. 


THE GENERAL EXAMINATION 


Another dark portent is on the horizon for the 
average or “medium” student for whom the rear 
exit in most colleges seems to be politely held open. 
“‘Wellesley has adopted for the completion of the 
work for a B. A. degree a general examination at the 
close of the senior year on a major subject of three 
or four courses in a department, and this require- 
ment goes into effect with the class of 1928 . 

‘‘Educators are generally agreed that the colleges 
have spent too much time on the defective student— 
defective sometimes from lack of ability, sometimes 
from infirmity of will to resist the distractions from 
serious application—and have enabled such weak- 
lings to win a mediocre degree instead of devoting all 
the energies of the college toward producing leaders, 
vigorous, independent, thorough scholars and think- 
ers. To grasp some one subject with a degree of 
accuracy and breadth; to stimulate intellectual 
interests that will continue after the four academic 
years; to remove obstructions from the path of the 
earnest student—these should be our aims. We 
hope and believe that we are taking a step in the 
right direction and that the Wellesley B. A. will 
stand for a higher degree of intellectual attainment, 
greater intellectual and moral vigor, for it may well 
take character as well as mentality to win through 
to success under this new plan.’”’ (From Wellesley 
Alumnae Magazine for April.) 

Perhaps this would be the appropriate moment to 
call the attention of the readers to a plea for the 
‘amateur scholar” voiced by George Herbert Palmer 
(of Harvard) in the April Atlantic Monthly, under the 
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title, ‘‘The Junior College; an Indictment.” And 
those who “‘view with alarm” the increasing popu- 
larity of the device of drawing the herring of a 
diploma across the path of the scholarly (though 


medium) aspirant in the middle of his college course, 
may find here and there other voices raised on his 
behalf in the pages of our periodicals. 

ELIZABETH ELLIoTT WELLINGTON. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Adult Education. Joseph K. Hart. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 341. 
The Meaning of Adult Education. Eduard C. Linde- 

man. New York: New Republic, Inc., 1926. 
Pp. 213. 

All who are interested in the field will find much 
food for thought in these two recent publications. 
A critical and scholarly analysis of the movement 
for adult education is presented in Mr. Hart’s Adult 
Education. In the opinion of the writer, it is the 
education of adults alone that can save the world 
from destruction; the adult must be released from 
his provincial mindedness, his prejudices, his narrow 
customs and habits; he must be given the chance to 
become free in a world of science, tolerance, human 
sympathy and intelligence. The problem of adult 
education lies in making clear the outlines and in 
realizing the meanings of a genuine democracy. 
The psychology of a democracy is utterly different 

from the psychology of autocracy and repression. 
The author surveys the development of organized 
education, pointing out that education, as well as 
all other of our social institutions, must be used 
as an adjustable tool by means of which men try 
to cultivate a better life. Actual education has 
always lagged behind social progress and therefore 
we now must have complete educational recon- 
struction. The real task of education today is to 
find out what life must be and to educate adults to 
participate intelligently in this new way of organiz- 
ing the life of mankind. Adults must learn how 
to live the new order before they can teach it; or 
at least they must be living at it. Out of the prac- 
tices of living must come the understanding that 
can translate the kind of living into education for 
children. Progressive parents want their children 
to have, not more money, more houses, more 
automobiles, more power, more show, but more 
ideas, more critical intelligence, more personal 
morality and more reconstructive initiative. At 


present, however, youth must often learn new ways 
surreptitiously or by open rebellion; must achieve 
without help the habits by means of which these 
new ways can be effectively practised. Our youth 
must have real materials to work with,—actual 
emotions, genuine feelings, great hopes and active 
contacts with the boundless materials and processes 
of the world. 

Adult education calls for a new point of view in 
the adult,—a belief in intelligence, an acceptance 
of science, a desire to see the world move on pro- 
gressively in evolutionary fashion. We need educa- 
tion for the real values of life—beauty and freedom 
and growing truth. Real education is true creation, 
a matter of great participations, of real enthusiasms, 
of the contagion of great intelligence and the social 
passions of great personality. 

After reviewing practical programs for adult 
education in America, the author tells in detail of 
Denmark’s contribution to adult education where 
young people from eighteen to twenty-five attend a 
special system of schools which exist for the express 
purpose of conserving and developing their intellec- 
tual and moral integrity. 

The book is scholarly and provocative of thought, 
but at times has a tendency to be destructively 
critical instead of showing a sympathetic under- 
standing and acceptance of our schools as they are 
today. The reviewer questions the statement 
that there is not much evidence for any belief that 
any adult who is above thirty will ever have changed 
importantly from that which he now is. An 
omission is seen in the failure to include any men- 
tion of the national movement for parental educa- 
tion and child study now being carried on by the 
American Association of University Women, the 
Child Study Association of America, the National 
Parent-Teacher Association and other develop- 
ments which are reaching thousands of adults 
through their children and which are releasing 
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many individuals from unfortunate patterns of 
behavior and building more sound and creative 
relationships in both adult and child. 

In his inspiring book, The Meaning of Adult 
Education, Dr. Lindeman sounds the challenge to 
a new and creative approach to education which is 
life. The good life, and life interfused with mean- 
ing and joy, should be open to all that the lives 
of all may be quickened into creative activities. 
Quoting from the experience of Denmark, he tells 
of farmers there who are studying in people’s 
colleges for the purposes of making life more in- 
teresting. Here is found an educational ferment 
such as motivates no other people in the modern 
world. Here adult education has rebuilt the total 
structure of life’s values. Can it do as much for 
us in America? We must not allow it to be put 
over here too hastily; we must understand the mean- 
ing of adult education as we gradually engage in 
the process of educating ourselves as adults. 

Who is interested in adult education? Ap- 
parently those whose lives are already dedicated to 
aspirations and ambitions belonging to the higher 
levels of human achievement, personalities in whom 
many negative aims and desires have already been 
eliminated. Such personalities, searching after the 
good life, want to improve themselves; they have 
faith in intelligence and want to utilize it; they 
want power with but not power over other human 
beings. They crave self-expression, freedom, cre- 
ativity, appreciation, enjoyment, fellowship. They 
want to count for something, they want their ex- 
periences to be vivid and meaningful, they want 
their talents to be utilized; they want to know 
beauty and joy and they want all of these realiza- 
tions of their total personalities to be shared in 
communities of fellowship. They also want to 
change the social order so that vital personalities 
will be creating a new environment in which their 
aspirations may be properly expressed. 

The approach to adult education will be through 
situations, the curriculum being built around the 
student’s needs and interests. The learning process 
is at the outset given a setting of reality and in- 
telligence, performs its function in relation to ac- 
tualities, not to abstractions. While modern psy- 
chologists tell us that the intellectual process has 
little to do with the actualities of life and that real 
adjustment takes place on motor levels, we believe 
that reason has not been dethroned, but democ- 
ratized and that intelligence must take its place 
with emotion, impulse and neuro-muscular activity, 
not superior to but codrdinate with these other 
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drives and controls of behavior. We are seeking 
for rational conduct and that is best suited to the 
purposes of the organism which proceeds from har- 
monious synthesis or integration of mental, emo- 
tional, instinctive and motor levels. Only intelli- 
gence can furnish the means for progressive 
adjustments. 

The author further emphasizes the need of self- 
discovery; the importance of individual differences, 
and the importance of self-realization in the de- 
velopment of character. Adults must bring their 
submerged conflicts to the level of consciousness 
and thus grow into freedom. Life is one of the 
creative arts and we can all live creatively. Growth 
should be a process of integrating emotions with 
thought, an evolving capacity for feeling ‘more 
deeply and thinking more clearly. 

This book is filled with inspiration and meaning 
which can be applied by all adults in their daily 
living. 

Amey E. WATSON. 
Occupations for Women. O. Latham Hatcher. 
Richmond, Va.: Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance, 1927. Pp. xxxviil, 527. 

This book is of particular value since it deals 
with the employment of women in business and the 
professions in a section of the country in which they 
are just entering these fields in any numbers. But 
it is in no sense to be considered of local interest 
only. Rather, it is a source of general information 
as to the conditions of employment for trained 
women throughout the United States. These are 
treated under the general headings of the Arts, 
Business Fields, Education, Health Professions, 
Home Economics, Law, Library Work, Personnel 
Work, Scientific Work, and Social Work. Under 
these are many sub-divisions, each discussed 
according to an outline carried throughout the 
study—a general description of the occupation, its 
types, education, and training required, desirable 
personal qualifications, best way to enter the occu- 
pation, income to be expected, advantages and dis- 
advantages. This is followed by a review of the 
number and situation of the women employed in 
the particular occupation in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

There is a bibliography, a list of the professional 
and of the related important non-professional 
organizations in each field, and an excellent occupa- 
tional index. 

The information has been most carefully com- 
piled, and each section has been submitted to 
specialists whose names are listed. The tone of the 
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book is admirable. It is another indication that 
the time of the argent feminist has passed and that 
we are now human beings trying to solve human 
problems and not a sex-conscious group working for 
our own recognition, necessary as this may have 
been in years previous. 

While the book contains a mass of facts, it also 
serves a most useful purpose in pointing out how 
much more need be done before we can definitely 
guide women into their life work. The sections on 
“the way to enter’ are in point. Many of the 
ways are still the haphazard way, the way of per- 
sonal influence and good connections. Perhaps 
this must remain so for some time, but methods of 
placement will be worked out by the personnel re- 
search agencies. Again, “Desirable Personal Quali- 
fications’ show a difficulty. Pefore we can be very 
certain of personal qualifications we must have 
more in the way of job analysis. 

It is to be wished that the editor might have given 
us, or will give us later, some of the fruits of her own 
fullness of knowledge. Her introduction is limited 
to an impartial summarization of recent periodical 
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ENGLISH CLASS PLAYS for NEW AMERICANS 
For teaching English to foreign born groups 
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$1.25 
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literature and studies dealing chiefly with the work 

of married women outside of their homes. Though 
the jacket states that the study “accepts marriage 
and homemaking as normal and desirable for 
women” and that “it faces frankly the new trend— 
into occupations outside the home and helps women 
to solve the resulting problems” there is bare men- 
tion, under one or two fields only, of the possibility 
of part-time or flexible work in the various occupa- 
tions. No doubt later studies will enlarge on this 
much mooted point. Another possible study which 
this work suggests is an answer to the question of 
how well the present curricula of the colleges are 
satisfying the demands set up under the standards 
for preparation for the various occupations. 

This volume will be of real value to those in 
personnel work, to vocational advisors, to women 
choosing a field of work, and to all those interested 
in the present economic and social problems of the 
educated woman and in the institutions which are 
responsible for her education. 
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